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FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, 


CHIEF PROMOTER OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 





HIS is a large, broad, high, and re. 

markable head. Both the perceptive 
and reflective faculties are prominent; 
so also are Constructiveness, Calculation, 
and Order. There are large Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, and Approbativeness, with 
large Destructiveness, Combativeness, 
and Concentrativeness, giving self-reli- 
ance, decision, perseverance, propelling 
power, and application. 

The quality of the whole organization 
is excellent, the health almost perfect, 
and his powers of endurance are equaled 
by few. Such a brain, educated first in 
the schools of practical knowledge, com- 
prehending the natural sciences, with the 
largest worldly experience superadded, 
confers that versatility and universal 
ability which would make him master of 
almost any situation. Such minds inevi- 
tably take the lead. They originate, pro- 
ject, and execute. Besides all these great 
qualities, there are yet finer and nobler 
ones to be named. This brain has a sky- 
light, which gives him a mental forecast 
of that which is beyond the reach of 
reason or sense. His conceptions are 
grand; they reach into realms beyond. 
In short, he is gifted with high psycho- 
logical powers. 

The moral sentiments are all promi- 
nently developed. Conscientiousness, 
Hope, Benevolence, Spirituality, and 
Veneration are predominating. The so- 
cial feelings are strong, but sanctified 
and controlled. He is warm, ardent, 
hopeful, enterprising, trusting, and obe- 
dient to the Divine will. In short, he is 
an echo of the powers above, responding 
quickly to each and every Divine im- 
pulse; and this is human greatness. 
What he has done, is matter of history. 
What he is, independent of his work, is 
known only to few. 

The following sketch details some of 





the more important of his achievements, 
and the man is worthy of the record. 


The scheme of re-opening the Canal of the 
Pharaohs between the Mediterranean and 
Red seas, and thus connecting by a short cut 
across the Isthmus of Suez the commerce of 
Europe and Asia, though long entertained 
by the first Napoleon, may fairly be claimed 
for M. de Lesseps. His attention was doubt- 
less first drawn to it by reading the memora- 
ble report of M. le Pére, who was employed 
by Bonaparte to make a survey in 1798. The 
credit of designing and executing the great 
work belong alike to him. With the gen- 
eral plan, progress, and purpose of the Canal 
the American reader has, during the past 
few months, been made tolerably familiar. 

He is the son of Jean Baptiste Barthelemi, 
Baron de Lesseps, who was born at Cette, a 
French port on the Mediterranean, in 1765, 
Jean Baptiste was for five years French Vice- 
Consul at St. Petersburg. In 1785 he accom- 
panied La Perouse on a voyage to Kamt- 
chatka, whence he brought by land the 
papers containing a description of the expe- 
dition. In 1788 he was Consul at Kronstadt 
and St. Petersburg. From St. Petersburg he 
was called, in 1812, by the Emperor Napo- 
leon, to Moscow, as Intendant. From the 
latter city, in 1814, he proceeded to Lisbon, 
and was stationed there as Consul until 1823. 
He died at Paris, May 6th, 1834. 

Ferdinand, the subject of our sketch, was 
born at Versailles in 1805, and is consequent- 
ly in his sixty-fourth year, though his ap- 
pearance is that of a man little past the 
meridian of life. Early in life he evinced 
peculiar aptitude for the diplomatic career 
in which he has since distinguished himself, 
—a career as varied and romantic as it is 
brilliant. In 1825 he was appointed aétaché 
to the French Consulate at Lisbon. Two 
years later found him engaged in the Com- 
mercial Department of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. During the latter part of 1828 
he was attaché to the Consul-General at 
Tunis; and in 1831 he was dispatched by his 
Government as Consul to Alexandria. Hard 
work and rapid promotion for le jeune diplo- 
mat! But the most eventful period of his 
long and wonderfully active career lay yet 
before him. 
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Seven years subsequent to his appointment 
at Alexandria, and consequently when he 
was in his thirty-fifth year, he was sent as 
Consul to Rotterdam. From Rotterdam he 
proceeded to Malaga in 1839, to negotiate in 
behalf of French commerce with the Spanish 
Government. In the latter part of the same 
year he was transferred to the Consulate at 
Barcelona, where during the two subsequent 
years he was especially active, and signally 
distinguished himself against the reign of 
Espartero. In 1844 we again find him in Alex- 
andria, whither he wis sent to take the place 
of Lavalette. But the time for the develop- 
ment of his great project had not yet come. 
He did not long remain in the Egyptian cap- 
ital. Returning to his former position in 
Barcelona he was witness to some of the 
scenes of the revolution of February. In 
1848 he was appointed French Minister at 
the court of Madrid. Remaining in the 
Spanish capital about a year, he returned to 
Paris immediately after the revolution of 
48, and in May of the following year was 
dispatched as Envoy of the French Republic 
to the Republican Government of Mazzini 
at Rome, where he took a leading part in the 
abortive negotiations which preceded the 
restoration of the Pope by a French army. . 

In 1854 he received a commission from the 
Sociéte @études du Canal de Suez at Paris to 
negotiate with Said Pacha for the construc- 
tion of the canal projected in 1816. Accord- 
ingly, toward the close of that year, we again 
find him on the Isthmus, preparing for his 
great work. This time he came to conquer. 
His mission was crowned with success, and 
the necessary concession made in November 
of that year. A palace and a retinue of serv- 
ants were assigned to his use, and he was 
treated, as a guest of the Viceroy, with the 
utmost respect. Great opposition followed, 
especially fronr England; and it was not till 
January, 1856, that the second and fuller 
concession was granted by Said Pacha, and a 
Compagnie International fully organized. 

In 1858 M. Lesseps succeeded in’ raising 
two hundred millions of franes in France, 
and in 1859 he proceeded to Egypt and 
planted the Egyptian flag in the harbor of 
the ancient Tclusium, the great sea-port of 
Egypt thirty centuries 2::0, where Port Said 
now stands. He laid, at the same time, the 





foundation of a lighthouse, and proudly pro- 
claimed the work commenced. Fresh diffi- 
culties—chiefly of a political nature—inter- 
posed, but the indefatigable Lesseps never 
despaired. In 1859 he had the satisfaction 
of seeing his company and work placed upon 
a firm footing, though the final decision of 
the French Emperor was not given till July, 
1864. From that time to the present hour 
the Canal has steadily progressed toward 
completion. 

What the future of the Canal, as a com- 
mercial and financial enterprise, is to be, it is 
impossible yet to determine. That it will 
work a mighty revolution in the direction 
and current of trade between Europe and the 
East, and to some, though a much smaller ex- 
tent, between the United States and Europe, 
there is every reason to believe. Though 
built with French capital and Egyptian 
labor, British commerce will be necessary to 
enable the company to pay the interest on 
the enormous sums which have been required 
to build it. As a late French writer has 
pithily remarked: “Dans cette vaste enter- 
prise, conduite avec autant de patience que de 
courage la plus grande dépense a éte pour 
Egypte, la plus grande gloire pour la France, 
et le plus grande profit pour [ Angleterre.” — 
“In this great undertaking, conducted with as 
much patience as courage, the greatest ex- 
pense has been for Egypt, the greatest glory 
for France, while the most profit will be for 
England.” Certainly Great Britain has every 
reason to be satisfied with her share in the 
bargain. 

The personal appearance of M. de Lesseps 
is very striking. Though long past middle 
age, he has a fresh and even youthful appear- 
ance. Both face and figure are well pre- 
served; his slightly curling gray hair sets off 
in pleasing contrast his bronzed yet clear 
complexion, his bright eye, and genial smile. 
He is somewhat over the medium stature, 
possessed of a compact and well-knit frame, 
carries his head erect, and moves about with 
a buoyancy and animation perfectly marvel- 
ous in one of his years and experience. His 
address is that of the well-bred, well-educated 
French gentleman that he is. His manner is 
winning, his voice clear and under most ex- 
cellent control, as all those who have listened 
to his admirable lectures on the Canal at the 
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late Paris Exposition can not fail to remem- 
ber. What is perhaps most remarkable in a 
man so bred and constituted, is that with 
great gentleness of speech and suavity of 
manner he combines a strength of will and 
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fixity of purpose worthy of Napoleon or 
Cesar himself. Beneath that calm exterior lay 
a power which needed but the stimulus of a 
great idea to develop. 

Though beset by difficulties, laughed at, 
and maligned, he has never for a moment 
swerved from his purpose or relaxed his 
efforts to accomplish it. Neither the sneers 
of Stevenson and his associate engineers, the 
heavy broadside of the “ Thunderer,” or the 
squibs of Punch ever made any visible im- 
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pression on the purpose or action of Lesseps., 
“ Jai pour principe de commencer par avoir la 
confiance!” —‘“ My purpose from the com- 
mencement was to have confidence,” said he. 

How bravely he has maintained his prin. 
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ciple and redeemed his pledge let the cere- 
monies which marked the completion and 
inauguration of his great work tell—when 
sea sent greeting to sea; and let the keels 
of richly laden argosies from Cathay and 
from Ind, which plow the waters of the 


Canal declare. 

[Since the foregoing was written, we have learned 
that on the 20th of November the Canal was for- 
mally opened in the presence of a vast assemblage 
of royal and distinguished personages from all 
parts of the world, and it is pronounced, in all 
respects, a complete success. } 
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The Natural History of Man is a very interesting study. Whatever 
facts of importance are gathered by naturalists and travelers, and 
whatever throws light upon the origin, nature, and distribution of the 
human race, will find a place of record, where they properly belong, fn 
tue pages of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





THE KAFFIR RACE, 
PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY CONSIDERED. 


HE southern part of Africa is peopled, to 
a great extent, by the numerous tribes of 
the Kaffir or Zingian race. These tribes have 
been for many years the subject of much re- 
search, and probably no African race has ex- 
cited so much interest in European scientific 
and religious circles. The Kaffirs are dark, 
but not so black as the true western negro. 
Their hair is short, crisp, and curled, but not 
so woolly as that of the negro. In form 
they are generally well sfaped, tall, and vig- 
orous. Their derivation has been a matter 
of much discussion with ethnologists, some 
attributing it to Asiatic sources ; but the ev- 
idences are not sufficient to determine any 
one view of this subject. 

In the portraits given we have the appear- 
ance of Kaffirs, male and female, at the dif- 
ferent stages of life from childhood to old age. 

The large lips, wide mouth, and wide nos- 
trils, with the crisp woolly hair, seem so 
closely allied to the true negro, that the Kaf- 
fir may be mistaken for a negro at first sight. 
A careful examination, however, discloses 
marked differences in the physiognomy of 
the two races. The prominence of the nose, 
the high and comparatively well-developed 
forehead, and the decided expression of the 
whole countenance stamp the Kaffir as much 
the superior man. In the representations of 
the “ boy,” “married man,” and “old coun- 
cilor,” although we must admit that the art- 
ist has been a little too kind in his delinea- 
tion of the intellectual region of the brain, 
yet the cranial development is indicative of 
much mental capacity, and is suggestive of 
large possibilities in the way of improve- 
ment were the aids and instrumentalities of 
culture afforded them. As we cuontempiate 
the venerable “councilor,” the query sug- 
gests itself, “Is not this man a descendant 
of some ancient race which once held sway 
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on the classic soil of Greece, or in the historic 
mountains and vales of Persia once boasted 
a culture and eminence which compelled the 
homage of other nations?” In the profile 
of the “married man” can we not discern 
the intellect of the old Celtic philosophers, 
degenerated, to be sure, but chiefly held in 
check by the predominant animality of his 
savage life? 

The faces, all, are striking, and assert with 
emphasis the common brotherhood of man. 
The fine physiques of these men would fur- 
nish models for the sculptor’s chisel. 

Giving now our attention to the females, we 
find marked differences between them: the 
young girl with her fresh and supple form ; 
the young married woman with her already 
depressed and worn look; and the old wo- 
man with her furrowed countenance and 
meager frame. But the facts are scarcely 
represented here, for the rough treatment 
and neglect the Kaffir women suffer makes 
them deteriorate or grow old rapidly ; and at 
an age when even our early matured Ameri- 
can women are in their prime, they have be- 
come very unsightly objects. In youth, the 
Kaffir female is a sylph for very grace end 
symmetry; in age, she is a veritable hag. 

All the qualities accompanying strongly 
marked physical and animal propensities are 
predicable of the Kaffir organization. The 
strong motive temperament, while it gives 
strength and endurance to muscle and bone, 
inspires that yearning for active life, that im- 
patience of restraint, which characterize the 
Kaffir nature. It is emphatic and earnest, 
yet cunning and malignant. The Kaffir is 
keen-sighted and acute in his impressions, 
strong-willed and resolute in carrying out 
his purposes, fond of display, and quite deli- 
cate in his appreciation of hia self-respect 
and honor. He possesses a good degree of con- 
structiveness, which is exemplified in his in- 
genuity and skill in the manufacture of many 
articles adapted to his domestic life and war- 
like habits, which, considering his lack of 
mental discipline and training, are truly won- 
derful. His sense of justice does not appear 
to be wanting, but it is doubtless feeble in 
its activity, the selfishness induced by a life 
of barbarism tending to overpower the sen- 
timent of equality of right and privilege 
among men. 
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Taking such organizations as those pre- 
sented by our engraving for the basis of an 
opinion, we do not hesitate to say that under 
such influences as are constantly exerted by 
European civilization, the Kaffir mind would 
rapidly develop into a superior stage of 
growth, losing its asperities and acquiring a 
readiness of intellectual susceptibility which 
only original sharpness of apprehension could 
conduce to. 

— 


NORTHWESTERN AUSTRALIANS. 


an 


T\HE natives of northwestern Australia, 

though very low in the scale of human be- 
ings—but little removed from the Bojosmen 
of South Africa—yet furnish a most interest- 
ing field for scientific inquiry by reason of 
their peculiar customs ahd modes of life. 





AUSTRALIAN M 


But few adventurous travelers in search of 
information relating to the wild tribes of the 
far East have as yet penetrated within the 
fastnesses of the singular people we are about 
to consider; but as commercial relations be- 
tween Australia and Europe increase, as they 
must with the new facilities constantly being 
opened to trade and travel by the inventive 
forces of civilization, they and other remote 
races will become more familiarly known, and 
their places in the great circle of humanity 
be more accurately ascertained. 

The native Australians although distributed 


in many tribes throughout their vast country 
agree in general characteristies. There is a 
similarity in their habits, physiognomy, and 
manner of living which is unmistakable. It 
would be quite impossible to furnish a satis- 
factory account of these people within the 
compass of a single article, therefore it is 
purposed at this time to glance chiefly at 
those tribes which inhabit the northwestern 
part of the continent. 


ig 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

In color the Australians are as black as the 
negro, yet differing entirely from the negro 
cast of feature. The forehead does not re- 
cede so much as that of the negro, and though 
the nose is wide, the lips thick, the mouth 





large, the jaw has none of that projection 
which is so marked a peculiarity of the negro 
| face. The eyes are small, dark, and deeply 


AN AND WOMAN. 


sunken, which gives to the brows a heavy 
overhanging look. The hair, by no means 
close and woolly like that of the negro, is 
abundant, rather long, and somewhat curly. 
In texture it is coarse and harsh, in keeping 
with the temperamental quality of the body. 
The beard and mustache are very thick and 
full, and the men take a pride in these orna- 
ments, sometimes twisting the beard, as well 
as the hair, into curious shapes. 

The illustrations furnish a good idea of the 
features of the men and women. They are 





engraved from photographs; and although 
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the subjects have disfigured themselves by 
putting on European dress, and the woman 
has actually combed her hair, the general 
character of the features is preserved. The 
average stature of the natives is about five 
feet eight inches. They are as a class well 
made and symmetrical in body and limb, and 
not attenuated, grotesque, and awkward, as 
the current opinion weuld have them. Mr. 





THE HUNTER AND 


Pickering, the ethnologist, remarks : “ Strange 
as it may appear, I would refer to an Austra- 
lian as the finest model of human proportions 
I have ever met with, in muscular develop- 
ment combining perfect symmetry, activity, 
and strength.” The illustration of the 
hunter, from a sketch made by Mr. T. Baines, 
gives the reader some idea of the shape and 








muscular organization of the native. The 
hair grown long is seen to be fastened up in 
a top-knot, while the diddi dibbi is thrown 
over his back. This dibdi dibbi is an orna- 
ment very highly valued by an Australian. 
It is usually fashioned from oyster-shell and 
ornamented with rough carving according to 
the taste and skill of the owner. Around 
the hunter’s waist is bound a snake with a 


HIS DAY’S PROVISIONS. 


small kangaroo rat attached to it by the tail; 
these constitute his supply of provisions for 
the day’s hunt. The appetite of an Austra- 
lian is not at all fastidious, for although he 
prefers the flesh of the kangaroo and the 
pigeon, he will devour when hungry any 
beast, bird, reptile, fish, or even insect he can 
capture, He is much more the hunter than 
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the warrior, although by no means deficient 
in that ferocity which provokes to mortal 
encounter in battle. As to vegetable food, 
while he partakes with much gusto of the 
yam, the tender shoots of the mangrove-tree 
and the nardoo, he shows scarcely any dis- 
position to cultivate ‘them. It is almost ex- 
clusively among the natives of the islands in 
the Australian seas that any form of agricul- 
ture is to be found. 
ORNAMENTS—TATTOOING. 

The people take much delight in ornaments 
of various kinds besides the diddbi didbi, such 
as bracelets, anklets, girdles, necklaces, rings, 
etc., but in nothing do they show more inter- 
est than in their scar decorations. On the 
shoulder of the hunter may be seen a number 
of these scars. They are sometimes worn in 
great profusion, he who can show the great- 
est number and the largest claiming the high- 
est consideration from his fellows. The 
women also tattoo themselves in this manner, 
but not so profusely as the men. An Austra- 
lian dandy with his body*covered with the 
cicatrices of wounds in long and heavy ridges, 
and his nose perforated by a wide piece of 
bone about six inches in length, is a most 
grotesque object, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral symmetry of his proportions. Dr. Wood 
speaks of a chief who so abounded in scars 
that their production must have almost cost 
him his life. His chest and stomach pre- 
sented two rows of them, each being curved 
and reaching from the side to the center of 
the body, where they met. So proud was he 
of his decorations that nothing could induce 
him to wear clothing of any kind, and he 
stalked about in his grandeur wearing noth- 
ing but his weapons. That the production 
of these cicatrices is attended with no little 
pain, is evident from the fact that when the 
gashes are made in the flesh they are filled 
with clay or other substances, so that in heal- 
ing, the scar shall be elevated as much as 
possible. The women show much more taste 
than the men in the patterns of their tattoo. 
Peculiarities in the disposition or pattern of 
the scars show the tribe to which a native 
belongs. For example, the marks shown in 
the illustration of the hunter are the distinc- 
tive ones of a northern Australian. The 
Torres Straits islanders are distinguished by 
a large, complicated oval scar on one shoul- 





der, usually the ‘left, a pretty faithful repre- 
sentation of which is found in the engraving. 
There, too, is seen something of the elaborate 
manner in which these savages arrange their 
hair. Among them, however, the style of hair 
dressing varies with the locality and with 
the time, as they are almost as subject to 
the dominance of fashion in this respect as 
those people who deem their pretensions to 
civilization well founded by their territorial 
boundaries and intellectual culture. If an 
Australian has not hair enough to adopt the 
style prevailing in his tribe, he straightway 
makes a wig in imitation of it. 
DRESS. 

The subject of costume does not enter very 

largely into the consideration of an Austra- 





MAN OF JONES’ STRAIT. 


lian. In some parts of the country the peo- 
ple go entirely disencumbered with clothing, 
or wear the slightest apology of a petticoat 
consisting of a tuft of long grass or split 
pandanus leaves suspended from the waist. 
On great occasions, and especially in their 
dances, an extra garment is worn. In cold 
or severe weather fur cloaks made from opos- 
sum skins are worn by the women of the 
coast or of the islands. 

Such is the intense aversion of the men to 
anything like labor, they appear to prefer to 
suffer from the exposure of their naked bodies 
in inclement weather than to take the trouble 
to make a cloak of grass or fur. Whatever 
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is made, in the way of clothing, is made 


almost exclusively by the women. 
FINDING WATER. 

Perhaps there is nothing in which a wild 
Australian indicates more discernment and 
skill than in the ability to find a supply of 
water. In an apparently desert place, where 
a European would be certain to die of thirst, 
the native will procure the refreshing liquid. 
He looks out for certain encalypti or gum- 
trees, and having found them, selects a spot 
at some distance from the trunk, and then 
with his katta digs until the roots are ex- 
posed. These he tears out of the ground, 
and having cut them into pieces a foot or so 
in length, stands them upright in the bark 
vessel which he usually carries when out on 
an expedition. After a short time a few 
drops of water will be seen to ooze from the 
lower ends of the roots, and ere long water 
gushes out quite freely, furnishing the desired 
drink. After the water has been drained 
out, the native, if hungry, will peel the roots, 
and having bruised them between two stones, 
roast them and make a hearty meal. 

One reason for the rapid decline of the 
women from the freshness and vigor they 
display in early youth is the fact that they 
perform nearly all the labor incident to the 
care of their families. On the coasts the 
natives subsist to a great extent upon shell- 
fish, the collection of which, though attended 
with danger and great toil, is solely the prov- 
ince of the women. in this occupation much 
diving is necessary, an operation in which 
they exhibit remarkable skill and endurance. 
The men catch fish, however, either with the 
hook or net, but the manufacture of the fish- 
ing line and net chiefly devolves upon the 
women, 

THE BEE-HUNTER. 

Insect food is much esteemed by the Aus- 
tralians, especially honey. In the procuring 
of the latter they show great agility and no 
little ingenuity, but it will be seen that the 
intellectual skill of the American bee-hunter 
has a great advantage over these untutored 
savages. When a native sees a bee about the 
flowers and wishes to find the honey, he re- 
pairs to the nearest pool, and having filled 
his mouth with water stretches himself on 
the bank of the pool and patiently awaits 
the arrival of a bee. After a while one is 





sure to come and drink, and the hunter 
watching his opportunity blows the water 
from his mouth over it, stunning it for a mo- 
ment. Before it can recover itself, he seizes 
it, and by means of a little gum attaches to 
its body a tuft of white down obtained from 
one of the trees. As soon as it is released, the 
insect, of course, makes for its nest, but its 
flight is somewhat retarded by the down. 
Now ensues a race. Away goes the hunter 
after the bee at his fullest speed. Whatever 
obstacle he mects in his course he leaps over 
or plunges through, if possible, making light 
of severe bruises from falls sustained in his 
headlong career. Having thus tracked his 
bee to its nest, the Australian loses no time 
in ascending to the spot, if in a tree, taking 


-with him a hatchet, a basket, and some dry 


leaves or grass. He lights the leaves, and 
under cover of the smoke chops away the 
wood until the combs are exposed, then 
putting these in his basket, he descends and 
departs with his booty. Should the nest be 
a very large ‘one, he is supplied by his friends, 
whom he may acquaint with his discovery, 
with baskets or other vessels for its transpor- 
tation from the tree to his hut. 

Like most of the other savage tribes of the 
East, they are voracious eaters, and as we have 
already stated, eat nearly everything which can 
be eaten, Of all Australian animals the kan- 
garoo is the most highly esteemed as food, on 
account of the excellent quality of the flesh, 
and esvecially on account of the quantity fur- 
nished by a single animal. When a native 
kills a kangaroo, he performs a feat of glut- 
tony to which the rest of the world, even the 
Caribs, can scarcely show a parallel. He will 
eat until nearly dead from repletion, and will 
continue to eat, with short intervals of rest, 
until the whole kangaroo has been dispatched. 
At the same time his capacity for enduring 
starvation is not to be excelled by any other 
wild race. 

AUSTRALIAN WEAPONS. 

Among the weapons used by the Austra- 
lians for hunting or warlike purposes are the 
waddy, or club, which is made in different 
shapes—the tomahawk, the spear, the throw- 
stick, the bow and arrow, and the boome- 
rang. In the use of these they show a skill 
which is almost incredible. With his throw- 
stick a native will transfix a kangaroo with 
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a spear at a distance of sixty or seventy yards. 
In battle, spears are launched at the enemy 
with a precision and rapidity most remark- 
able; and when these and their other regular 
weapons are exhausted, the savages can use 
stones, throwing them with unerring aim and 
serious effect. 

The waddy is an Australian's inseparable 
companion, and is almost always in his hand, 
no matter what other weapons he may carry. 
It is usually made of the tough and heavy 








matter of boast, and one can hardly insult 
another more than by comparing his skull to 
an emu’s eggshell; and it is astonishing how 
much the Australian skull can endure. A 
blow which would kill an average European 
outright, occasions the native scarcely more 
than a temporary inconvenience. Of course, 
as might be inferred, the cranium of an Aus- 
tralian is astonishingly thick and hard. On 
this account it must be that he puts his head 
to what seem to us to be very strange uses 


AUSTRALIAN BEE-HUNTING. 


wood of the gum-tree; in length being nearly 
three feet, and tapering to a point at one end. 
To strike and to stab with it and to throw it, 
the native is equally accustomed. 

With the Australian man of honor the 
waddy takes the place of the pistol as it was 
formerly used with us. When one challenges 
another to single combat, he contemptuously 
requests him to bring his stoutest waddy 
that it may be broken on his, the challenger's, 
head. 

Thickness of skull is among these people a 





such for instance as that of breaking sticks 
instead of snapping them across a knee. 
THE BOOMERANG. 

A brief glance at that most singular of all 
savage weapons, the boomerang, must close 
our article. In this curved stick we have a 
realization of the accounts in fairy legends of 
the wonderful properties of weapons given 
by some good genii to their favorite mortals. 
Here we have a missile which may be made 
to return to him who threw it, or strike an 


| object round a corner. 
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The boomerang is made from the wood of 
the gum-tree. In form it is slightly convex 
on the upper surface and flat below, and is 
always thickest in the middle, being scraped 
away toward the edges, which are moderately 
sharp. The mode of throwing it when in 
the hands of a native seems very simple, but 
is only acquired after considerable practice. 

Dr. Wood describes the singular play of 
this weapon in the following terms: “ There 
is another mode of throwing the returning 
boomerang which is even more remarkable. 
The thrower, instead of aiming high in the 
air, marks out a spot on the ground some 
thirty or forty yards in advance, and hurls 
the boomerang at it. The weapon strikes 
the ground, and instead of being smashed to 
pieces as might be thought from the violence 
of the stroke, it springs from the ground 
Anteus-like, seeming to attain vigor by its 
contact with the earth. It flies up as if it 
had been shot from the ground by a catapult, 
and taking a comparatively low elevation, 
performs the most curious evolutions, whirl- 
ing so rapidly that it looks like a semi-trans- 
parent disk with an opaque center, and di- 
recting its course in an erratic manner that is 
very alarming to those who are unaccustomed 
to it. I have seen it execute all its maneuvers 
within seven or eight feet from the ground, 
hissing as it passed through the air with a 
strangely menacing sound, and, when it 
. finally came to the ground, leaping along as 
if it were a living creature.” 

The native can do almost anything with 
the boomerang, having apparently a thorough 
understanding of the philosophy of a weapon 
which is a puzzle to the best scientific minds 
of Europe. 

An Australian expends a great deal of time 
and patient labor in the manufacture of a 
boomerang, yet when finished to his satis- 
faction it appears to be but a rough and 
awkward affair to a European. The last few 
chips cut by the artisan from the curved 
stick seem to have a wonderful effect on the 
powers of the weapon, and about them the 
native is exceedingly fastidious. Those who 
are expert in the making of boomerangs find 
it a profitable business, being able to sell the 
weapons to other natives as fast as they can 
make them. One of the native “kings” was 
a well-known boomerang maker, and his 





wares were widely distributed, being known 
among the people as artists know the works 
of an eminent painter. In the hands of one 
ignorant of its use, the boomerang is even 
more dangerous to himself than to others; 
but in the hands of an Australian it becomes 
a most formidable means of defense or attack. 
We shall have occasion to further consider 
the Australians, for, like their great country, 
the more we learn of them, the more inter- 
esting we find their habits and peculiarities. 


cience and Are 


‘We shall endeavor to present the most recent and important achieve- 
ments, di ries, and in 8, with views of their bearing on Man 
locally and universally. Chemistry, Zoology, Geology, and Natural 
History will have p: in this depar 3 but In their discus- 
ston mere 4, or the ph logy of the schools, will be avoid- 
ed as much as possible. New theories, based on the deductions of 
common sense, or having a good show of reason, if they relate to sub- 
jects of popular interest, will find a place here, A broad and liberal 
platform is taken by the ParewotoeicaL Journat with reference to 
all debatable or ertained propositions in Science. 


























THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Every age is considered remarkable by 
those who live in it and are witnesses of its 
eminent events, because they see additions 
made to the stock of useful knowledge 
which are greatly in advance of the genera- 
tion that preceded them. 

This, however, beyond all question, will be 
referred to in after-ages as an epoch in the 
world’s history, in consequence of discoveries 
in the field of science and art which trans- 
cend entirely the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of man in any former period since the 
records of civilization were commenced. 

It would be a labor of immense research to 
trace from small beginnings the gradual un- 
folding of those germs of thought which in 
their perfect development have so changed 
the moral and intellectual aspect of the 
world, that philosophers, whose names are 
associated with all that is great or marvel- 
ous in antiquity, melt into insignificance 
when their interpretations of nature are com- 
pared with the demonstrations in the present 
century of whatever is grand and true in the 
march of useful knowledge. What strides 
have been made in all departments which 
human intellect embraces in its efforts to 
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comprehend those laws which regulate and 
control the universe! Even the sun, that 
life-diffusing center of the solar system, 
whose distance in the realms of celestial 
space defies the scrutiny of unassisted eyes, 
has, through the perfection of optical instru- 
ments, within less than ten years been 
subjected to the close scrutiny of the curious 
so that they may not only determine with 
considerable accuracy its physical structure, 
but may analyze the rays of light which ema- 
nate from its dazzling envclope. With the 
spectroscope at command, persons making 
no pretensions to the lofty attainments of 
astronomers, speak in familiar conversation 
of the composition of distant planets—of the 
metals they contain, their hydrogen, and 
even refer to revolutions taking place mil- 
lions upon millions of miles distant beyond 
the orbit of the moon, as though they were 
as conversant with every-day events taking 
place in the sidereal heavens, as Wall Street 
brokers are with mutations in the gold 
market. 

These considerations are by no means 
vagaries of the imagination, or the poetic 
exaltations of distempered minds. Incredible 
as it may appear to those who have failed to 
keep pace with the rapid advances in science, 
there is no limit to the boundless ambition 
of man to comprehend the mysteries of his 
being and to solve problems of his surround- 
ings. Where his explorations may terminate 
is as uncertain as that which has been made 
plain was once surprising and incomprehen- 
sible. 

Placed in a world which in point of 
magnitude and position is far inferior to the 
group of revolving globes to which it be- 
longs, it bears upon its surface, man. With 
animal instincts and an organization that 
proves his relationship to inferior races, he 
exhibits powers and sentiments which are im- 
mortal. The body may decay, and the ele- 
ments of which it is composed, on their 
liberation by death, assume new forms and 
enter upon new combinations, but the soul 
can not die. It must progress through the 
cycles of an undefined duration, gathering 
from sources which Infinite Wisdom will 
supply. 

But not daring to speculate on the future, 
it is sufficient for our happiness to abide 





with confidence in the revelations which 
have been given for our guidance in the 
tortuous paths we are predestined to travel 
in the fulfillment of an unalterable destiny. 
We are permitted to hope, to anticipate, and 
to gather facts. And every addition which 
is made to the commonwealth of knowledge 
enlarges our capacity for more; elevates 
individual character, refines, purifies, and 
better qualifies those who feel their responsi- 
bilities to society for discharging their duties 
acceptably to God and to man. 

What are some of the marked achieve- 
ments of science of such import as to stamp 
this particular period with historical pre- 
eminence ? 

STEAM, ANP ITS ADAPTATIONS. 

Within the distinct recollection of living 
men and women, steam has been utilized 
and made obediently serviceable in a variety 
of ways for carrying on the business pur- 
poses of life. Steam was no new thing five 
thousand years. age. The first teakettle 
used must have forced some of the vapor 
through the nozzle; but it required more 
than forty centuries for the birth of a person 
who had the right kind of brain to perceive 
how it might be converted into a motor 
force. 

It is not a hundred years since boats and 
all conceivable machinery were first pro- 
pelled by steam, so that now it is doing in 
different countries what would require half 
the male inhabitants and all the horses and 
oxen in existence to do—to move the ships, 
run the mills, founderies, and tens of thou- 
sands of mechanical contrivances in active 
operation. How could the every-day affairs 
of commerce, inland transportation, and 
great and small manufacturing establish- 
ments, here and there and everywhere, be 
conducted without steam? Abandon it, and 
we should deteriorate with fearful rapidity 
to a far worse social condition than we were 
in when its diffusion was universally accept- 
ed as the greatest discovery of any age or 
land,—arming humanity with ability for re- 
moving mountains. : 

We will not discuss the merits of steam. 
Not to admit its inestimable value, directed 
and controlled by modern ingenuity, would 
be an insult to the common sense of man- 
kind. 
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ELECTRICITY UNDER CONTROL. 

Next,—electricity, which has but just com- 
menced a career which promises another and 
even mightier revolution than steam, under 
the far-seeing manipulations of persevering 
investigations, is running on wires from one 
continent to another, over broad rivers, 
creeping across the profound abysses of 
oceans and seas, with messages, almost as 
. rapidly as thought, and communicating in 
all languages intelligence in regard to the 
transactions of cities and villages on opposite 
sides of the globe. Electricity is an unmis- 
takable power. Nature used it as an obedi- 
ent servant from the dawn of creation in 
those terrific displays which rent the ever- 
lasting rocks, and swept gigantic oaks with 
their gnarled branches, solid as brass, with a 
besom of destruction. It burned the forests; 
it fired the gallant ship upon the waves; 
set palaces in flames, and it struck living 
men dead in the twinkling of an eye. With 
such attributes intangible, and its dwell- 
ing unknown, its place of concealment 
was hunted out at last, held as a subdued 
outlaw in close confinement, till even chil- 
dren have been taught how to manage the 
dangerous element with perfect ease and 
security. 

Where the application of electricity is to 
end requires a prophetic vision to decide. 
It begins to turn lathes, run sewing-machines, 
turns spits for an alderman’s dinner, and bids 
fair to drive the iron horse from the railroad 
whenever more economical processes are dis- 
covered for generating its potency. That 
will be announced, probably, in this same 
prolific age of philosophical wonders, It 
niust come of course, and a lucky head that 
which first confers the desideratum on wait- 
ing nations. 

MACHINERY—INVENTIONS. 

Of the rapid development in mechanism, 
it is a hopeless enterprise to recount. A\l- 
most everything is fashioned by machinery 
within the period contemplated—five and 
_ twenty years. It would be quite as much of 
an undertaking to particularize what is not 
made by machinery as what is. There is 
scarcely a limit in the United States to pro- 
cesses of manufacturing which are not fully 
and perfectly accomplished by its indispens- 
able aid. The perfection attained in some 





of their automatic operations seems like the 
direction of intelligence. 

With machines we grind, saw, plane, drill, 
roll, crush, beat, blow, spin, weave, wash, 
wring, bake, brew, cut, carve, turn, sort, sow, 
mow, plow, harrow, reap, thrash, load teams, 
unlade ships, pump mines, split peas, sort 
grain, make brick, ladies’ fans, and tooth- 
picks. . 

With Puritanic tenacity, however, we still 
adhere to a few old customs and habits, such 
as eating and drinking. Whether those may 
by-and-by be relinquished to give place to 
some patented contrivance to take the place 
of jaws and teeth, remains an open question. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH. 

Chemistry is a science that has conferred, 
and is continually conferring, blessings upon 
the age. To recount simply the discoveries, 
which have given distinction to the names 
of Davy, Liebig, and Faraday—who have 
unsealed volumes in the book of nature, of 
inestimable importance to the arts, would be 
only a repetition of the obligations our civil- 
ization is under to the indomitable energies 
of those extraordinary men. Others, and 
many too, in the same line of experimental 
research have achieved a prominent niche in 
the temple of fame. Those three, however, 
seem to have been raised up by Providence 
for a special mission. They had the tact for 
popularizing their most important discover- 
ies so that everybody could comprehend 
what they had done for the benefit of all. 
It too generally is the habit of those best 
qualified to instruct others to speak in terms 
too technical for plain people. To possess 
the rare faculty of explaining to others in 
phraseology that a child may understand, is 
what many seek, and’ that chemist who is 
successful is a recognized benefactor. It is 
no indication of superior attainments to 
make unnecessary display of terms which re- 
quire a knowledge of Greek and Latin to 
understand. 

The discoveries in dyeing,—finding material 
for beautiful tints where no such products 
were ever suspected to reside; the applica- © 
tions and discoveries of various gases in do- 
mestic economy, and indeed all sorts of nice 
methods of creating food out of materials of 
small value; preserving meats, grains, fruits 
etc., etc., indefinitely to meet the exigencies 
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of sea and land, impress the thoughtful with 
the wonder-workings of chemical science 
within the years contemplated in this humble 
effort to recount the magnitude of the 
additions made to our magazine of useful 
knowledge. 

Botany, too,—rich and abounding in mat- 
ter, is rather kept out of sight of the masses. 
Somehow the professors take a flight over 
the heads of their audiences. School-girls 
really think they have studied botany by 
mastering a dozen or two of prodigiously 
long words of difficult pronunciations, as 
angiaspermas, polyspermas, ramentaceous, etc., 
which carry no meaning to the uninitiated. 

Divested of its jargon, that is, dispensing 
with technicalities only serviceable in teach- 
ing the severities of the science, it abounds 
with beautiful exhibitions of means to ends. 
Nowhere is the might of Supreme Intelligence 
so palpably manifested as in the infinite 
variety, coloring, and magnificence of those 
floral gems which garnish the fields and 
reflect the glory of creative wisdom in the 
rich displays of the vegetable kingdom. 

There are but one or two remaining realms 
for survey, in the rapid glance we are taking 
of the progress of science within our own re- 
collection. Each possesses an absorbing 
interest to an earnest, diligent inquirer, 
intent upon profiting by the developments 
which characterize a successful deciphering 
of the works and symbols in the great volume 
of nature. 

ANATOMY. 

Anatomy is about where it has remained 
since Sir Charles Bell laid down his scalpel. 
There can be no more of a cat than her skin, 
says an old saw. It is pretty much so with 
this branch of science. All the muscles, 
nerves, and tissues have been demonstrated 
over and over again in all the schools of 
medicine from Dan to Beersheba, without 
making an additional discovery of any essen- 
tial importance for many a long year. Dr. 
Horner, of Philadelphia, was fortunate 
enough to find a new muscle in the eye, 
which will hereafter figure in editions of 
elementary treatises, but there are some 
doubters in regard to its assigned office, and 
even to its existence, especially by those 
who can not find it. 

If any one has placed naturalists and 





physiologists under special obligations in 
these latter days, it is M. Aroux, the Parisian 
manufacturer of manikins. His enlarged 
models of intricate parts and minute details 
of extremely attenuated threads of nerves 
are admirable in all respects, and of inesti- 
mable value in teaching the minute structure 
of the human body. Perhaps his models of 
the brain, on the whole, have conveyed a 
much clearer idea of the complex character 
and arrangement of the ganglions of the 
cerebrum than could possibly have been 
acquired by dissections under favorable cir- 
cumstances, unassisted by artificial aids of the 
kind which now contribute largely to the 
treasuries of all well-selected anatomica. 
museums. 

Anatomists are scarce ; those possessing a 
natural tact for imparting instruction and 
giving life to dry bones before an audience, 
are few—and that explains why anatomical 
lectures are usually dull, stupid, and weari- 
some. When chairs are filled by cliques, and 
professorships are controlled by family infiu- 
ence, this great science must fall into neglect. 

Surgery can not be carried on by addlepated 
adventurers. Only those who know precisely 
where an instrument may be carried with 
impunity, meddle with operative surgery. 
Happily for the honor of our common country 
and the interests of afflicted humanity, the 
surgeons of the United States have no 
superiors. They are equal to all emergencies. 
Each city has its reliable surgeon. Every 
college is strengthened in public estimation 
by a professor of surgery who is qualified to 
teach others whatever is worth knowing in 
the ever-varying circumstances of displaced 
bones, abnormal growths, and those incidents 
which peril life, and to which all are 
incident. 

The use of anesthetics—the administration 
of ether, relieving a patient from the agonies 
of pain, was a discovery made in New 
England. It was an event too remarkable 
not to be of universal notoriety, and hailed 
as a direct blessing. Etherization and the 
telegraph, certainly great discoveries, are not 
yet venerable by age. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
—a department of science which treats espe- 
cially of organs and their functions, whether 
belonging to animals or plants, affords themes 
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of boundless interest. A medical college 
without a chair of physiology would be as 
ridiculous as “ Hamlet” on the stage with the 
king left out. Yet all of them, with a few 
honorable exceptions, rehearse from begin- 
ning to end of a term nothing more, but 
sometimes less, than books provide, which 
they repeat verbatim, for which they share pro 
rata in the dividends of professional profit. 

There are no Hallers, Richerands, Magen- 
dies, or Carpenters in this ilk. A more pov- 
erty-stricken show of native talent could not 
be exhibited than in this meagerly harvested 
territory in America. Books without stint 
are thrown into the literary market on phys- 
iology which are too often nothing but old 
things in a new dress. When shoemakers 
have not capital for purchasing stock, they 
mend — under the cognomen of cobblers. 
Physiological cobblers are extremely fond of 
revamping foreign authors, printing their own 
names on the title-leaf as American editors, 
and thus flit before the optics of students in 
borrowed plumes. Over and over again our 
learned countrymen have been charged with 
a propensity to make books by the use of for- 
eign brains,—to which nothing is added of 
their own that weighs a pennyweight with 
those best qualified for sifting merit out -f 
chaff. In no one of the ways of science is 
there so much to criticise as in home-made 
volumes on physiology. 

Where are the bold experimenters? If 
they are not dead,—they are asleep, because 
with the exceptions of a modicum of mag- 
nified illustrations of the mechanism of por- 
tions of the body, a picture of the same 
frog’s leg, the same diagrams of the spinal 
nerves, 14 the same stories which were told 
before auy of us were born, are stiil repeated 
with an animus of exultation that quickened 
the pulses of original discoverers. 

There is but one solitary exception to this 
sweeping expression of indignation and re- 
gret at the repose or the indolence of profess- 
ors of physiology in our common country, 
where all other collateral sciences are advan- 
cing with efficiency,—Dr. Dalton, who hoth 
thinks and acts. He neither clips out of re- 
cent editions from abroad, or circulates 
archeological nonsense. His work, therefore, 
stands first and foremost, because it is fresh, 
vigorous, true, and useful. 





MEDICINE—IMPOSTURE. 

Medicine—also a science, old as Esculapius, 
is thought to be improving. If new theories, 
oddly constructed books, anomalous remedies, 
and a flood of journals devoted to the 
propagation of the sentiments of each is 
indicative,—then it is progressing. 

To be a competent physician, implies a 
thorough familiarity with the laws of life, 
climate, the diseases which invade health, and 
the remedies most serviceable in the restora- 
tion from sickness. But there are as many ad- 
venturers, ignorant, unreliable speculators in 
aches and pains as there are stars in the 
firmament. Nowhere on terra-firma does 
genuine, daring, unscrupulous quackery 
flourish so successfully as in this favored 
land of liberty. Here a new pill, that will 
tear away the bowels like a tornado raging 
through a forest, presto, brings a fortune. 
All men in physic are equal in the eye of the 
law. A rag-picker may put Doctor before his 
name, and by paying ten dollars to the tax- 
gatherer, have a license to run for luck,—to 
kill or cure, in this present year of grace. 
An educational discipline of ten years to be 
qualified to matriculate for a course of lec- 
tures at a school of medicine and a subse- 
quent attendance in a first-class hospital, 
watching the ever-varying phases of disease, 
are not appreciated by the discriminating 
public. What the people want they will 
have at any price, therefore an advertise- 
ment which lauds a costly something that 
claims to work miracles, is swallowed with 
avidity. It takes, in mercantile prose, and 
therefore unprincipled knaves, who know no 
more about the delicate structure of human 
beings than of what is taking place at the 
center of the universe, gather gold, reside 
in noble dwellings, and laugh in their sleeves 
at the gullibility of their patrons. 

Medical practice is now subdivided into 
isms. There are allopathics with pint doses, 
blisters half a yard square, a plenty of jalap 
and calomel; and their next neighbor pre- 
scribes the millionth of a grain dissolved in 
forty hogsheads of pure water, from which 


| two drops are to be taken at intervals of 


twelve, hours. Eclectics cull out the best 
from the materia medica, and let the appli- 
cant have his choice, the price being the 
same. Next, the botanical aspirants, the 
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purely vegetable doctors, who are horror- 
struck at the mention’of mineral poisons. 
Then, thick as peas in a pod, are analytical 
practitioners; the clairvoyants, who can look 
through a millstone; magnetics, who stroke 
the temples till nothing remains but Hygeia, 
—triumphant mistress of the situation. 
Lastly, and it is a shame, a reproach, and a 
disgrace to our Christian pretensions to a 
high civilization, fceticides—smotherers of 
unborn babes—outvie in numbers the ancient 
craft in China, realizing, for violations of a 
law of God, larger annual receipts than some 
physicians in good practice. 

, PHRENOLOGY. 

To omit Phrenology would be unpardon- 
able. It has its opponents who have un- 
questionably been kicking against the pricks 
to no purpose, since its gradual extension 
may be considered one of the curiosities of 
science. Truth is great, and will prevail. 

“Registered upon every head are the contents 
within. Controversy is not invited, nor have 
we any desire for making a display of those 
accumulating proofs of its foundation -in 
nature as a science which are incontrovert- 
ible to an unprejudiced mind. 

Who have gathered more knowledge of 
the functions of the brain than phrenologists? 
What-anatomists have excelled them in minute 
demonstrations of its composition, or traced 
with equal patience the windings of its ways 
from the medulla oblongata through intricate 
circuits to the conyolutions on the surface? 

Phrenology demands no extraneous assist- 
ance to uphold it. It is received as a system 
of undeniable facts which inductive science 
must appropriate or be unprepared for grap- 
pling with propositions that can not other- 
wise be satisfactorily explained. Phrenology 
has taken its appropriate place in the 
archives of science, from whence it can not 
be dislodged without producing a break in 
the golden chain of useful knowledge, indis- 
pensable to full comprehension of the pheno- 
mena of intellection. It possesses the ele- 
ments of strength, and while men continue 
to think, to reflect, and to adore the Author 


of the great chart spread out for their con-_ 


templation, the domain which Gall, Spur- 
heim, and Combe, illustrious in the annals 
of fame, dignified and adorned, will be 
studied with increasing interest and profit. 





Such is science to-day—at the opening of 
1870, in these United States particularly. 
Distant chronological pages need not be con- 
sulted to ascertain the beginnings of the last 
startling discoveries to which these observa- 
tions refer—for they are hardly thirty years 
of age. The world moves! Manstill reasons 
and acts. What there is in the future, 
Heaven only knows, but progress is inscribed 
on the frontlet of humanity. Take courage, 
therefore, and as a British poet said to Dar- 
win on the completion of his Zoonomia: 

“ Go on,—go on,—explore with eagle eye, 

Where wrapt in night retiring causes lie ; 

Trace their slight bands, their secret haunts betray, 
. And draw new wonders to the beams of day, 

Till link by link, aspiring trod, 

You climb from nature to the throne of God.” 

J. V. C. SMITH. 
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Tuts is a compact, healthy, and well- 
formed organization. Mr. Fisher is five 
feet eight inches in height, and weighs 
about 165 pounds. He has dark-blue 
eyes, dark-brown hair, and a complexion 
between the blonde and brunette, The 
body and brain are in right relations and 
proportion to insure harmonions action, 
endurance, and efficiency. The intellect- 
ual faculties and moral sentiments pre- 
dominate. The propensities are held in 
subordination, and carefully regulated. 
There is real pluck and push, without 
belligerency or bluster ; prudence without 
timidity ; decision and perseverance with- 
out obstinacy; dignity without arro- 
gance; pride without vanity. Indeed, 
he is a modest man, but will not permit 
diffidence to interfere with duty. Integ- 
rity is the basis of his religion, which is 
supplemented by kindness, faith, hope, 
and devotion. 

The social feelings are strong and 
active, and he would not live alone. His 
happiness consists in making others hap- 
py; and all his joys will be shared by 
the loved ones. 

This is a practical rather than an ab- 
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stract mind, appreciating the useful while 
admiring the beautiful. With him it 
would be mechanism first, and then art, 
rather than art first, and then mechanism. 


cal. If his suggestions be followed, they 
will all lead to practical results. 

There is less poetry, music, and imag- 
ination in this organization than practical 








His first question would be, “What is 
its use?” He has Order, and is method- 
ical; Time, and is punctual in keeping 
his engagements; Calculation, and can 
eompute ; Constructiveness, with Causal- 
ity and Comparison, which enables him 
to plan and to construct, though he may 
not invent. He is more original than im- 
itative; more scientific than philosophi- 





common sense and regard for conveni- 
ence. The house which he erects will 
be built more with reference to light, air, 
health, and comfort than for show or 
ornament, and this is in keeping with the 
whole character of the man. He is plain, 
practical, public-spirited, kind-hearted, 
just, not over-hopeful, but performs more 
than he promises; is prudent, painstak- 
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ing; not given to exaggeration or dis- 
play; is ambitious to excel, and will 
persevere in the carrying out of any use- 
ful enterprise. Possessing great versatil- 
ity of talent, he can turn his hand to 
almost anything of a practical or scientific 
nature, with assurance of success. Here 
is a sketch of his life to the present time. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Samvue. S. FisHer was born on Nottawa 
Prairie, St. Joseph’s County, Michigan, at that 
time Michigan Territory, April 11th, 1832. 
His father—a physician—was a native of 
Connecticut, and had emigrated with his fam- 
ily to that region, then considered “ the far 
West ;” but before Samuel was a year old, re- 
moved to New Jersey, and after residing there 
about four years, again changed his abode to 
New York city. Here he occupied the chair 
of chemistry in the University of New York 
until 1840, when he went into Virginia to 
superintend certain gold mining operations ; 
but scarcely had a year elapsed before his 
prospects in this direction were impaired by 
a fire which destroyed the works of the min- 
ing company and compelled a suspension of 
the enterprise. Returning to New York, Mr. 
Fisher became associated with Professor Morse, 
and was appointed First Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Telegraphs under the Telegraph Act, 
passed by Congress. Subsequently he was 
associated with Colt in his submarine battery 
experiments, and in 1844 moved again to 
Philadelphia. 

During this somewhat variable career of his 
father, Samuel had more or less desultory edu- 
cation suited to his tender years; but in 1843 
and 1844 he attended a boarding-school at 
West Point, and for a year or more afterward 
was sent toa private school in Philadelphia. 
In 1846 we find him a clerk in a New York 
drygoods store, receiving the miserable pit- 
tance of one dollar per week for sixteen hours’ 
services. But this store experience probably 
satisfied him that his aptitude lay in a different 
direction, for in 1847 he returned to Philadel- 
phia and entered the Southwest Grammar 
School, and from thence passed to the Phila- 
delphia High School, taking at once a leading 
position for excellence in scholarship. After a 
four years’ course of study he graduated in 
February, 1851, receiving the degree of A.B. 
In the summer of the same year he was 
honored with the same degree in confirmation 
by the faculty of Yale College. 





Having been appointed an Assistant Pro- 
fessor for the department of Bouk-keeping and 
Modern History in the High School, he re- 
mained in Philadelphia, reading law when 
not employed with the duties of his professor- 
ship. Francis Wharton, Esq., the editor of 
“ Wharton’s Criminal Law,” was the counselor 
in whose office young Fisher pursued the study 
of his choice. 

In January, 1855, he went to Cincinnati, 
thinking that growing Western city offered 
prospects more favorable than the demure 
Quaker City. In the fall of that year he was 
admitted to practice, and opened an office on 
his own account. 

“T had left,” he says, “on reaching Cincin- 
nati, twenty-five dollars cash, the net result of 
four years’ teaching. Between January and 
October I made one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, and from October, 1855, to October, 
1856, my first year, I earned $600.” Thinking 
his prospects good, he then married and settled 
in the “ Queen City.” The progress of business 
and his social and domestic relations appear 
to have been in all respects satisfactory. On 
the opening of the rebellion he evinced a 
strong sympathy for the Union, and in 1863 was 
elected Colonel of the Eighth Regiment Ohio 
National Guard, which in May, 1864, was 
ordered into the U. 8S. service, and served until 
September, 1864, doing duty at Spring Hill 
Fort, on the Appomattox, and subsequently on 
the eastern shore of Virginia. 

On the return of his regiment Colonel 
Fisher resumed the practice of his profession 
until his appointment to the responsible posi- 
tion he now holds at Washington. At the 
time he left Cincinnati to assume the duties of 
the Patent Office he had been for three years 
President of the Board of Education in Cin- 
cinnati; he was also a member of the Board 
of Managers of the Public Library, and filled 
several other important offices of trust in civil 
and religious affairs. That he is possessed of 
some property, the results of his own industry 
and perseverance, and derived no small reve- 
nue from his practice of law, is evident from 
his income return for 1868, which was $16,900; 
and in accepting the office of Commissioner of 
Patents we have reason to believe he made no 
small pecuniary sacrifice, deeming the honor 
thus conferred on him of far greater value 
than mere dollars. 

Mr. Fisher’s early ancestors came from 
England, and settled at Dedham, Massachusetts, 
about 1640. His great-grandfather was a cap 
tain in the Revolutionary army. Several of 
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his senior relatives occupied high positions as 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church. His 
father served as surgeon through the whole of 
the late war. 

Mr. Fisher’s appointment as Commissioner 
of Patents has given general satisfaction to 
those interested especially in the business of 
patent right; for during the short time he has 
occupied the chair he has shown great ability 
and adaptation for its peculiar duties. He has 
introduced so much order, energy, and prompt- 
itude into the transactions of his office, that 
the vexatious delays which formerly tormented 
the inventor no longer exist; and his decisions 
quickly and soundly made have secured 
universal approval. 

On the evening of the 28th of September 
last Mr. Fisher delivered an address at the 
great Fair of the American Institute in New 
York city; some extracts from this address— 
which from beginning to end is peculiarly in- 
teresting not only as an exhibit of the work- 
ings of the Patent Office, but because of the 
glimpses it offers of the remarkable genius for 
invention possessed by the American people— 
we deem a fit conclusion to this sketch. We 
take them from the Scientific American,* by 
which the address was reported in full. 

“OUR PATENT SYSTEM. 

“In the Patent Office, under the act of 1836, 
the Commissioner and ‘ one examining clerk’ 
were thought to be sufficient to do the work of 
examining into the patentability of the two or 
three hundred applications that were offered. 
Now, sixty-two examiners are overcrowded 
with work, a force of over three hundred em- 
ployes is maintained, and the applications 
have swelled to over twenty thousand per 
annum. This year the number of patents 
granted will average two hundred and seventy- 
five per week, or fourteen thousand in the year. 
These numbers are so startling, when compared 
with the days of which I have been speaking, 
that people are sometimes ready, in their haste, 
to suppose that there must be something wrong 
about the system, and some have doubtless 
been prepared to join hands with a few of your 





* The Scientific American—to whose publishers we are 
indebted for our portrait—is now in its twenty-second vol- 
ume, and has not only recorded all the patents issued in 
the United States for many years past, but has done much 
by prizes and other means to develop the inventive fac- 
ulties of our people. The publishers, Messrs Munn 
and Company, have themselves secured patents for about 
three-quarters of all the new inventions patented in this 
country during the past twenty years. Of course they 
stand at the head of this great and growing interest, and 
the Scientific American is their organ. 





disaffected cousins across the water, and to 
demand the repeal of the Patent laws and the 
abolition of the system itself. 

“Tt has occurred to me that, standing here 
to-night as the official representative of this 
system, it would not be inappropriate for me to 
say a few words in its behalf. In the first 
place, no comparison can properly be made be- 
tween our system and that of other countries. 
In England and on the Continent all applica- 
tions are patented without examination into 
the novelty of the inventions claimed. In 
some instances the instrument is scanned to 
ascertain if it covers a patentable subject- 
matter, and, in Prussia, some slight examina- 
tion is made into the character of the new idea; 
but im no case are such appliances provided, 
such a corps of skilled examiners, such provi- 
sion of drawings, models, and books, such a 
collection of foreign patents, and such checks 
to prevent and review error as with us. Asa 
result, an American patent has, in our courts, 
a value that no foreign patent can acquire in 
the courts of its own country. This has 
rendered property in foreign patents exceed- 
ingly precarious. Such as are granted have 
not been subjected to examination; they have 
no prima facie weight. Yet they may be valid. 
It is true that no one knows this, not even the 
inventor; but the possibility that they may 
prove so makes them weapons in the hands 
of unscrupulous men to frighten and coerce 
manufacturers who have very imperfect means, 
short of litigation, of arriving at the truth or 
falsehood of the self-asserted pretensions of the 
patentee. On the other hand, the inventor is 
in as much doubt as the manufacturer. He 
does not know what to claim as his invention. 
As he alone is to fix the limit, as there is to be 
no revision, he may claim much or little—how 
much or how little he must always doubt. As 
a consequence, foreign patents are of doubtful 
value, and the whole system has fallen into 
some disrepute. 

“THE SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN INVENTIONS 
IN EUROPE. 

“T suppose that the foreign patents of 
American inventors, that have been copies of 
patents previously granted in this country, are 
the best that are granted abroad, and I know 
that many an English or French invention that 
has been patented without difficulty there, has 
been stopped in its passage through our office 
by a reference to some patent previously 
granted in this country, or perhaps in the very 
country of its origin. In spite of our examina- 
tion, which rejects over one-third of all the 
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applications that are made, or, more properly, 
because of it, invention has been stimulated by 
the hope of protection; and nearly as many 
patents will issue in the United States this year 
as in the whole of Europe put together, includ- 
ing the British Isles. But a few days ago I 
took up a volume of Italian patents to see what 
progress the new kingdom was making in 
invention, when I was amused and gratified to 
find on every page the name of the universal 
Yankee, re-patenting there his American inven- 
tion, and, I suspect, much the best customer in 
the Patent Office of united Italy. The truth is, 
we are an inventive people. 
“a NOVEL CATALOGUE OF INVENTIONS. 

“Invention is by no means confined to our 
mechanics. Our merchants invent, our soldiers 
and our sailors invent, our schoolmasters in- 
vent, our professional men invent, aye, and our 
women and our children invent. Cheap pro- 
tection has been a fertilizer that has produced 
much growth of brain and much fruit of dis- 
covery. One man lately wished to patent the 
application of the Lord’s Prayer, repeated in a 
loud voice, to prevent stammering; another 
claimed the new and useful attachment of a 
weight, or other article possessing gravity, to a 
cow’s tail to prevent her from switching it 
while milking ; another proposed to cure worms 
by extracting them by a delicate line and a 
tiny hook baited with a seductive pill; while 
a lady patented a crimping pin, which she 
declared might also be used as a paper-cutter, 
as a skirt supporter, as a paper file, a3 a child’s 
pin, as a bouquet-holder, as a shaw] fastener, or 
as a book-mark. Do not suppose that this is 
the flight which the gentler sex has achieved. 
It has obtained many other patents, some of 
which have no relation to wearing apparel, 
and are of considerable value. 

“THE INVENTOR’S BEST SECURITY IS TO TAKE 
A PATENT. 

“ To secure this fair dealing we have, on the 
one side, the Patent Office, with its examiners, 
its drawings, its models, its books, and its 
foreign patents, to scan and test the invention. 
On the other side we have the courts of law to 
protect the inventor and punish the thief. It 
is possible that these instrumentalities may do 
their work imperfectly. This may sometimes 
happen ; but to the extent to which they do it, 
a fair contract for an honest and useful purpose 
is made and is maintained. This is the 
American system. Under its protection great 
inventions have been born, and have thriven. 
It has given to the world the steamboat, the 
telegraph, the sewing-machine, the hard and 





the soft rubber. It has reconstructed the loom, 
the reaping-machine, and the locomotive. It 
has trained up each trunk of invention until it 
has become a graceful tree with many branches, 
adorned with the fruits of many improvements 
and useful modifications. It has won from the 
older homes of the mechanic arts their richest 
trophies, and, like Columbus, who ‘found a 
new world for Castile and Leon,’ it has created 
new arts, in which our nation has neither 
competitor nor peer. Without the protection 
of our Patent laws, no such exhibition as this 
would have been possible. By far the greater 
number of the inventions which now crowd 
the shelves of the Patent Office would be 
missing. No doubt many weaklings would 
thus have been spared a contact with a cold 
and unfeeling world; but many vigorous chil- 
dren that have come to a robust manhood 
would have perished long since for want of 
sustenance. Men will not take the risk of in- 
troducing new inventions, of educating the 
people in their use, of overcoming opposition 
and prejndice, unless they can be assured of 
reasonable protection in their work until their 
capital has made return. They will not sow 
that others may reap, and, when the land is 
ready for the harvest, come forth with greater 
capital and more laborers, and thrust aside the 
pioneer who has borne the burden and heat of 
the plowing and cultivating. For the proper 
administration of such a system as I have 
attempted to sketch, it is manifest that much 
skill and honesty are needed in the Patent 
Office, in all its departments. Speaking for the 
gentlemen associated with me, I believe them 
to be both skillful and honest. They pass in 
review many valuable interests. They are 
attended by a body of skillful practitioners. 
They are beset by an array of eager inventors. 
If, in the examination of twenty thousand ap- 
plications, they make no errors, they would 
deserve statues of gold. That they make no 
more, and that in all these years and in all 
their number well-founded charges of corrup- 
tion have been few and far between, are strong 
tributes to their integrity and ability.” 
—_——4~96—_—_— 


LiFE-PRESERVING APPARATUS.—A new con- 
trivance for saving life at sea has been made 
by M. Laurendeau, of Paris. It is composed 
of a quantity of thick cork, sufficient to float 
and sustain a person in the water, and is adapt- 
ed to the abdomen and a part of the chest; a 
second supply of thinner cork is placed between 
the shoulders. This arrangement is intended 
to produce an equilibrium, the part of the body 
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without cork acting as ballast. Should the 
bather wish to swim under water, the collar is 
removed, or the buoyant part turned from the 
side, the principal piece being furnished with 
nippers for closing the nostrils and a pipe or 
tube to breathe through, so attached to the cork 
as to float on the surface of the water. 


—__+0+—__ 
SWORD AND THE PEN.. 


BY E. T. BUSH. 


THE 


A GENTLEMAS laid on his table one day, 
Two instruments used now and then ; 

And as there, side by side, inactive they lay, 
He pronounced them the Sword and the Pen. 


** Behold,” cried the Sword, in a voice to deride, 
** My size and superior strength ! 

While you, harmless creature, that lie at my side, 
Scarcely equal my breadth with your length. 


* And see for yourself what deeds I perform ; 
The world owns my terrible sway; 

I sweep over nations a death-dealing storm, 
With a might that no power can stay. 


“In the cot of the serf, on the throne of the king, 
A dread of my anger is found ; 

For although through my aid great blessings may come, 
Yet I sow desolation around. 


** Proud cities, whose towers unharméd have stood 
While ages and ages rolled by, 

The earthquake has delnged ; but not with warm blood, 
As on many occasions have I. 


“ Then to grand revolutions turn wondering eyes, 
And see me prime mover in all; 

For at my command do new empires arise, 
And dynasties crumble and fall.” 


“ Yes, my friend,” said the Pen, now beginning to tire 
Of hearing the wonders thus wronght ; 

“ Your strength I acknowledge, your valor admire,— 
But I pity your absence of thought. 


“To heighten my glory by counting my dead, 
Brave sir, I shall make no pretense ; 

And to boast of my power since what you have said, 
Would surely show want of good sense ; 


“For yourself to direct, with the might you possess, 
Is a part of the work that Ido; -« 

And to sway a great power requires not a less, 
Or logic is basely untrue. 


“ But a truce to this strain ; let each do what he can 
For the joy or the woe of mankind ; 

It is yours to subdue the corporal man, 
It is mine to enlighten the mind. 


“To the cause of the right you may lend all your might, 
And force men to yield to its sway ; 

Bat I fit them to love it because it is right ;— 
Now which is the nobler, i pray? 


“ Your power was greater in days that are gone, 
And mine was far lees than to-day ; 

But as mine is increasing as ages roll on, 
So yours is still dwindling away. 


** And when we, at last, and forever, must part, 
When you yield to barbarity’s doom,— 

With an earnest farewell, yet with light-beating heart, 
I'll the requiem chant o’er your tomb.” 





THE CATHEDRAL OF RHEIMS, 
HE ancient city of Rheims possesses a pe- 
culiar interest both to the historian, the 
antiquary, and to the admirer of fine archi- 
tecture. It was the coronation-place of all 
the French kings from the time of Phi- 
lippe Auguste to that of Charles X., with the 
exception of Henry IV. and Louis XVIIL.; 
it is the metropolitan see of France; and it 
contains a cathedral which is one of the 
grandest French masterpieces of the early 
Gothic period, and perbaps “ the finest shrine 
of masonry north of the Alps.” The city is 
full of old relics, still retaining many vestiges 
of Roman dominion; and is inseparably 
connected with the history of the Frankish 
monarchy. Among the examples of pic- 
turesque street architecture still remaining 
is the old Hotel de Ville, containing the 
public library, built in the reign of Louis 
XIII. An inn near by the cathedral, called 
the Maison Rouge, is pointed out as occupy- 
ing the site of the house in which the parents 
of Joan of Arc were lodged at the coronation 
of Charles VIL, then bearing the sign of 
L’Ane Rayé. The ancient ramparts and 
fosse have now been replaced by agreeable 
public promenades, as has been done in 
nearly all anciently fortified cities in Europe. 
Like most other Continental cities, too, its 
record of the miraculous is not wanting, and, 
indeed, was chosen ag the place of the 
coronation of the French kings on account 
of its being the place where was said to be 
deposited the “ Sainte Ampoule, or holy flask 
of oil, ‘brought by a dove from heaven to 
Saint Remy as he was about to baptize 
Clovis, in 496. The persuasion of Clotilda, 
his queen, and a vow made before the deci- 
sive battle of Zulpich, had induced the 
Frankish conqueror to receive the Christian 
rite from the hands of the bishop. The 
story of the Ampoule, however, is said to 
have been an invention of the Bishop Hinc- 
mar, who lived 360 years after Clovis; it is 
certain that no cotemporary records make 
mention of it. After having been publicly 
smashed to pieces by a sans culotte named 
Ruhl, in 1793, it most unaccountably reap- 
peared at the coronation of Charles X.” 
The magnificent cathedral stands on the 
place of a church built by Chlodwig, and 
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which was burnt down in 1211, together 
with a portion of the city. The present 
edifice was commenced in the following year 
by Robert de Coucy, and was consecrated in 
1241; but on account of its immense dimen- 
sions, it was not finished until 1430. The 
portal is a conception remarkable for its 
unity; filled with ornaments, not one of 
which can be considered as an after-thought. 
The middle portal represents the coronation 
of the Virgin; that on the right the Last 
Judgment ; that on the left the Passion; over 
the rose window, between the towers, is the 
representation of the baptism of Clovis by 
St. Remigius. Many of the six hundred 
statues on the portal are colossal, and gene- 
rally elegant both in design and workman- 
ship. Most of these are now, unfortunately, 
mutilated by age. Of the original seven 
spires, five were reduced as low as the roof in 
the fire of 1481 ; the two on the front reach a 
height of 246 feet, though they are still un- 
finished, and were to have been crowned, by 
open-work spires, their absence causing the 
elevation to lose much of its completeness. 
Everywhere on the exterior are statues and 
reliefs on the buttresses as well as the side- 
portals, many of them belonging to the best 
specimens of French sculpture of the early 
Gothic period. The size of the structure, 
which is cruciform, is in length 466 feet, 
breadth 118, and height to the ceiling 121. 
The interior has been compared, in its 
main outlines, to Westminster Abbey, ex- 
cepting that it is bolder and simpler. But 
few interesting monuments remain. The 
chief one is the sarcophagus of Jovinus, pre- 


fect of Rheims, brought from the Abbey of 


St. Nicaise. It is composed of a single block 
of pure white marble, nine feet in length and 
four in breadth. Jovinus is represented in 
fine bas-relief, on horseback, having just 
broken his spear in the neck of a lion which 
was in the act of leaping upon a man. 
Many figures surround Jovinus, some of 
which, as well as that of himself, being, ap- 
parently, portraits. Some antiquarians are 
of the opinion that the bas-reliefs refer to 
the defeat of the Alemanni (a.p. 367) by 
this consular general. Jovinus was a Chris- 
tian, though there is no token of this fact 
upon his very curious monument. A most 
interesting object is the clock in the north 








transept, supposed to be the oldest moving 
piece of horology in existence. From the 
style of the Gothic tracery and carving it is 
thought to belong to the sixteenth century. 
When it strikes, a door,opens, and the effigy 
of a man looks out, while other figures sally 
forth and make their accustomed round. 
One of the most interesting incidents that 
occurred within this grand old edifice was 
the coronation of Charles VII., brought 
about by the enthusiasm of the Maid of 





THE CATHEDRAL OF RHEIMS. 


Orleans, and related by Murray, to whom we 
are greatly indebted for data in the prep- 
aration of this sketch. “The people,” says 
Lord Mahon, “looked on with wonder and 
with awe.” Thus had really come to pass 
the fantastic visions that floated before the 
eyes of the poor shepherd-girl of Domremy ! 
Thus did she perform her two-fold promise 
to the king within three months from the 
day when she first appeared in arms at Blois. 
During the coronation of her sovereign—so 
long the aim of her thoughts and prayers, and 
reserved to be at length achieved by her own 
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prowess—the Maid stood before the high j 


altar by the side of the king, with her ban- 
ner unfurled in her hand. “It has shared the 
danger,” she observed, “it has a right to 
share the glory.” The holy rites having been 
performed, the Maid knelt down before the 
newly-crowned monarch, her eyes streaming 
with tears. “Gentle king,” she said, “now is 
fulfilled the pleasure of God, who willed 
that you should come to Rheims and be 
anointed, showing that you are the true 
king, and he to whom the kingdom should 
belong.” She now regarded her mission as 
accomplished, and her inspiration as fled. 
“T wish,” she said, “that the gentle king 
should allow me to return toward my father 
and mother, keep my flocks and herds as 
before, and do all things as I was wont to 
do.” Had she not suffered herself to be 
overpersuaded by the French general Dunois, 
this famous peasant girl might have escaped 
the terribly tragic fate she not long after suf- 
fered at the hands of her inhuman captors. 








spchologn. 


The phenemena of man's interior or soul life ; his intuitions, preme- 
nitions, ptions, and ti ; how he is related to the spiritual 
world through agencies and influences untraversable by finite intelli- 
sence alone, yet having a close convection or communication with his 
material nature. Science may be applied even in this department to 
the elucidation of much that is regarded mysteri and indefinite in 
human phenomena. 











BRAIN WAVES; 
OR, PROGRESSION OF THOUGHT. 


BY MRS, E. G. D. POWELL. 


“T DO hope,” I said, as I took my favorite 

magazine and pushed my cane-back 
rocker and footstool into my motherly cor- 
ner, “that we shall not be disturbed by 
callers this afternoon, for I want to have a 
good time generally doing nothing.” 

“ Progression of thought,” replied the Pro- 
fessor, as he looked at me over his spectacles. 
The Professor wore glasses because his eyes 
were changing with age, and not from a ped- 
agogical taste, consequently could see bet- 
ter at a distance over them than through 
them, and as I was the length of the room 
from him, he looked over them. I liked to 
have him look at me in that way, because he 
seemed to say, “I do not need glasses to see 





you, Bessie,—you exactly fill my vision ;” 
and I was not afraid to look back and ascer- 
tain what I could from his terse suggestive- 
ness. So when he said “progression of 
thought,” I looked back and asked, “Do 
you mean, advance your thoughts above self? 
Ought I to be willing to receive objectless 
company when I have the prospect of a cosy 
afternoon in midsummer, and am so tired 
getting the boys off for their vacation visit 
rather than to read and rest and nod, with 
you near to make suggestions and rouse me 
just at the moment I should be?” 

“By no means; I merely meant to say that 
your thought moved this way; in other 
words, I was thinking the same thing when 
you spoke.” 

“Pray tell me if thought has form, and 
how it moves.” 

“ Certainly, certainly ; thought has form, 
and moves, Bessie ;” and he looked down on 
his book, as much as to say, “‘ There is a prob- 
lem for you to demonstrate, and when you get 
the answer, I will look it over,” as if it were 
formed of cosine and tangent. 

“Tt must be the most evanescent thing m 
the world, then,” I replied. 

He suggested, ““Have you never observea 
a similarity between water and thought ?” 

“No; I have supposed titowght. to be con- 
tinuous—one resulting er growing out of an- 
other; and you can see that my thought, 
selfish though it was, grew out of a previous 
one, about rest and quiet.” 

“So is water, and so are waves, continuous, 
though the drops in their infinitesimal part- 
icles may be perfectly distinct. How often, 
when thinking earnestly and steadily upon a 
subject, some thought, widely different, will 
rush through the mind, washing every ves- 
tige of the former subject for the time being 
from the mind, just as a great wave will 
sometimes upset you when you are walking 
upon the beach or bathing in its waters.” 

“T have supposed there was still a connec- 
tion, only my perceptions failed to discover 
it.” 

“ We frequently observe two persons about 
to speak, and hear the one who from court- 
esy gives way remark afterward, ‘I was about 
to express the same sentiment.’ What was it 
but thought in motion that like a wave 
touched the two minds? Have you never 
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caught back your own thoughts of the week 
past nicely worked up into Parson A.’s ser- 
mon, and mentally observed, ‘I was thinking 
of that such a day last week,’ probably the 
day he was writing his sermon or thinking 
out his subject. How frequently, when read- 
ing, thought gets in advance of the author, 
and a page or two after your own suggestion 
appears |” 

“Ts it this,” I inquired, flowing into the 
Professor’s opinion as usual, “ that calls out 
a warm appreciation of certain authors, the 
answering to the waves of thought that have 
washed the shores of our mind?” 

“ Yes,—just the same.” 

“T recollect hearing a musical amateur say 
that musical sounds produced geometrical 
displacements of the air; do you mean to say 
that thought does the same?” 

“By no means. A sound, and the air 
through which it moves, are material ; while 
thought, and that on which it progresses, 
are intellectual or spiritual until the thought 
becomes vocalized in speech, when it may 
make geometrical displacements in the at- 
mosphere, according to the amateur’s the- 
ory.” 

“But how can you show progression of a 
spiritual thing ¢” 

“ By the natural thing that answers to the 
spiritual or intellectual idea; we must not 
forget that a spiritual counterpart completes 
the natural world, 


*‘Consummating its meeting, rounding all 
To justice and perfection, line by line, 
Form by form, nothing single or alone,— 
The great below clenched by the great above ; 





Shade here authenticating, bet: there ; 
The body proving spirit, as the effect 
The cause.’” 


“And you think waters answer te thought ?” 

“Yes: Does not the Psalmist say, ‘ All my 
fresh springs are in thee?’ evidently mean- 
ing thought as the beginning of truth in the 
mind, for without thought there would be no 
reasoning powers; without reasoning pow- 
ers, no faith, acceptance, and acknowledg- 
ment of the Lord; and does He not compare 
the truths that He communicates to us to a 
well of water springing up in thoughts and 
acts, and to rivers of living water? In the 
science of the soul, there must be a state or 
locality that is purely its own. As the body 
has an earth to walk upon, the soul must 





have a basis or earth to rest or move upon, 
and an atmosphere to breathe suited to it- 
self. If there is a soul-land and soul-air, 
why not water and waves?” 

“Ah, Professor, you will have us all in 
heaven, if you reason in that way.” 

“Where are we, Bessie, as to our spirits?” 

“Why, in our bodies, to be sure.” 

“But there are moments when we are ab- 
stracted from our earthly surroundings ; we 
close our eyes,—still we see ; we become in- 
sensible to the conversation of the hour,— 
but by some internal way we receive influen- 
ces that have all the features of a conversa- 
tion without words.” 

“ Where, then, do you think we are?” 

“ That asitd our spirits, we are in company 
with thosé who encamp round about them 
that fear the Lord.” 

.“ And that sometimes we are on water, and 
sometimes on land.” 

“ Yes, sometimes standing or walking upon 
the shore. Have you never observed, when 
you have read and re-read anything didactic, 
how cold and motionless it seemed, like dis- 
tant water, where the eye could not define 
motion? but if another took the book and 
read aloud, how the waves of thought would 
sparkle and glint, and the subject would 
become full of life, the two minds acting 
like two currents, setting the waves in 
motion ?” 

“Do stop,” I said, laughingly ; “ you will 
inundate me with your reasons ;” but there 
was a real overflow that would not be check- 
ed by an Alexandrian mandate, and he con- 
tinued. 

“Sometimes the waves of thought touch 
only those upon the shore ; at other times they 
overflow and touch those high upon the dry 
land, and even those touched receive it dif- 
ferently. The great waves of improvement 
of the last fifty years reached many minds, 
but only a few, in whom certain organs pre- 
dominated, put those waves of thought into 
utilitarian action ; others let them wash back ; 
many were touched by the wave that gave 
you the sewing-machine in your sitting-room, 
but only the Howes and Hunts allowed it to 
remain in the basins and receptacles of their 
minds until it became utilized.” 

“Do you explain intuition, presentiments, 
and thought-reading by this hypothesis?” 
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“ Precisely so; the wave of thought touch- 
ing two minds at the same time, according 
to the degree in which the minds are in con- 
tiguity by education, mental exercise, dis- 
cipline, ecstasy ; hence lovers think the same 
thought, and are sensible of it; husbands and 
wives lapse into the same opinions, doctrines, 
and experiences; mothers discover the wishes 
of a child before it can speak, and receive 
impressions of danger near it in their ab- 
sence, that no reasoning or artifice can dissi- 
pate; a person long separated from a dear 
friend becomes sensible of his approach 
without material communication ; the sphere 
of grief in a bereaved family is felt by a 
member miles away, the wave of their sad 
thought flowing toward those interested in 
the deceased, as was the case with yourself 
at your sister’s decease.” 

“ Yes, I remember well the intense sadness 
that came over me in the midst of a gay 
company. These waves, if I catch your 
meaning, are not at all subject to the laws of 
space.” 

“That is my opinion; hence persons one 
by affection, purpose, or pursuit are reached 
and become receptive of the intelligence con- 
veyed. Wehave many examples in the Scrip- 
tures where voices were heard; seeing no one 
of course it was not a natural voice, only the 
spiritual state of the hearer was elevated ; 
und also where one or two persons saw that 
which those around, not in a similar state of 
elevation, saw not.” * 

“ Enough, and more than enough,—I ad- 
mit the point.” 

“Yet there is one more thought, upon the 
point of contiguity or sympathy; we often 
find students of a special science who may 
not catch a wave of thought intuitively, but 
catch it in its backward flow from each other, 
before it is demonstrated, as was the case 
with Buffon, Dalibord, and Franklin; Dali- 
bord, impatient to know if the impression of 
Franklin was correct, could not wait his ex- 
periments, but set about experimenting him- 
self. Also in the very rapid suggestion to 
Professor Morse, of the use of electric mag- 
netism, and the after-thought of combining 
the currents, as suggested by a conversation 
with several intelligent men on board the 
packet-ship Sully.” 





* 2 Kings vi. 16, 17; Acts ix. 3, 18. 





MENTAL DERANGEMENT. 


—o-—— 

A CHICAGO correspondent sends us a dole- 
ful tale of personal experience. It runs as 

follows: 

“T take the liberty of writing to you on a 
peculiar and very mysterious subject, because 
you have in all things identified yourself with 
the progress of the age in science and art, and 
have not hesitated to indorse as true things 
which old fogies laugh at as the dreams of 
visionaries. 

“Five years ago, or more, I discovered. that 
my thoughts were known to others, and that 
secresy for me at least was impossible. This 
gave me considerable annoyance, and‘ for a 
year or two I was bewildered to understand 
how it could be, never having heard of any- 
thing like it. The mystery was solved by 
reading Mrs. Mowatt’s ‘ Autobiography of an 
Actress.” In that was quoted a remark of 
Miss Martineau, fully admitting that it was a 
power possessed by many persons. But 
although my annoyance from the power that I 
discovered persons had of reading my inmost 
thoughts was great, it was a trifle compared 
with yet another one which I very soon dis- 
covered, viz., that of mesmerizing me. Thisisa 
most fearful power for one person to be able to 
exercise over another, and yet, judging from 
my own experience, it is by no means rare. 
For years I have suffered from this the pains 
ofmartyrdom. Persons exercise it on me daily, 
having the power to give me headaches, pains 
in various parts of the body, sickness of 
stomach, looseness of the bowels, etc., etc., etc. 
To such an extent has this influence been 
exerted upon me that I can in all candor say 
that life is no longer a blessing; that if I could 
I would most cheerfully die. But as it is not 
allowable for us to make an end to our exist- 
ence, I must bear with what patience I can the 
inflictions which are imposed upon me. Of 
the extent. and variety of my sufferings it 
would be difficult to convey an adequate idea; 
and although I am perfectly convinced that 
some of my friends know the source of these 
annoyances, who it is that inflicts them, etc., 
they will never admit it to me, and I am left 
to struggle alone with an evil compared with 
which all earthly evils of which I ever heard 
are as feathers to mill-stones. My own opinion 
is, that the time is even now at hand when 
judicial investigations ought to be had to ferret 
out this bewitching of neighbors. I have no 
doubt it is exactly what in olden times was 
termed witchcraft. Mesmerism has inflicted 
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pains upon me so poignant and long-lasting 
that I wonder I was not killed by them. I 
entertain not the slightest doubt but that per- 
sons might be killed in this way. 

“Will you confer on me a great favor by 
writing me very promptly whether there is a 
remedy for my difficulties, a way to escape or 
avoid this power of mesmerism? A. B. A.” 


Had our correspondent lived in 1692, it is 
inferable from his letter that he would have 
made an apt witness for the prosecution in the 
Salem witch trials. He possesses a Nemesis in 
the shape of some functional derangement of 
the vital system, which in its influence on a 
highly susceptible temperament has produced 
the morbid mental state which his letter dis- 
closes. He must get rid of his Nemesis by 
living in strict accordance with the rules of 
hygiene. He should avoid excitement as much 
as possible, and sleep abundantly for the pur- 
pose of soothing and reducing his nervous 
irritability. He should eat plain, nutritious 
food, without those heating and biting acces- 
sories so commonly in vogue. Frequent bath- 
ing in water warmed to near the temperature 
of the blood, and the taking of such out-of- 
door exerciss as will invigorate but not ex- 
haust, will be found to conduce to the im- 
provement of the physical health. With the 
recovery of bodily tone the mind will be 
relieved from its morbid tendencies, and the 
more speedily will this be the result if our 
patient endeavors to cultivate a cheerful, hope- 
ful spirit, and discourages his baleful reflec- 
tions. 

He evidently has but little, if any, Secretive- 
ness, and his stock of manly independence 
mspired by active Self-Esteem is meager. He 
must strive to be less communicative, to avoid 
those who seem to have an unhappy influence 
upon him, and to brace himself up with a 
strong belief in his own individuality—the 
consciousness of self-accountability and the 
necessity for making his own name and 
destiny. Let him take the highest moral and 
religious principles as his basis of action, and 
pay little attention to the comments or reflec- 
tions of others. The tone and construction of 
his letter show him to be possessed of more 
than average intelligence, and therefore that 
logical discernment which only needs a little 
information to obtain correct conclusions ; then 
let him act manfully and energetically, going 
straightforward, keeping in mind that encour- 
agement of the poet to— 


Act in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o'erhead. 





SIGNS AND OMENS. 
N looking over the last January number 
of the Journal, I noticed a list of omens, 

signs, etc., which amused me very much; and 
I thought I might enlarge the list by giving a 
few of the most popular superstitions of the 
county in which I live. Such ideas, to me, 
seem very absurd; but yet one need not won- 
der at so many persons holding superstitions 
when they are taught them from the cradle 
up. Really, Iam inclined to think that al- 
most every mother—ay, and father too—in 
the land has more or less faith in supersti- 
tions, Yet it certainly is incumbent on pa- 
rents to carefully hide such absurdities from, 
rather than teach them to, their children. 
Would it not be a more rational method, in 
explaining anything to the young, to reason 
from effect to cause? Older heads—or heads 
that are capable of thinking—demand rea- 
son and common sense; then why should 
children be put off with less? Why stuff 
them with useless and nonsensical supersti- 
tions that can be of no possible use to any 
one? For instance, little Susy is stopped in 
her play and told not to whirl the chair 
around, for it is a sure sign of a fuss in the 
family! And if the old chanticleer crows 
before the door, visitors are coming! I 
have known persons to give up going from 
home because the cock crew before the 
door ! 

An acquaintance of mine once said to me, 
“Somebody is going to die in the neighbor- 
hood, for I sneezed this morning [Sunday| 
before breakfast |” 

“Ts that a sign?” I inquired. 

“Oh, yes; if you sneeze before breakfast 
Sunday morning, it is a sure sign that you 
will hear of death before the week is out!” 

I also had a schoolmate who informed me 
that “to sneeze on Monday indicates danger ; 
to sneeze on Tuesday warns you that you will 
see a stranger; if you experience this nasal 
eructation on Wednesday, you are to get a 
letter; if on Thursday, something better; 
if on Friday, it indicates sorrow ; and if on 
Saturday, you will see your beau to-mor- 
row;” and I noticed that if she ever hap- 
pened to sneeze on Wednesday, she would 
immediately go to the post-office ! 

An old lady said to me, “ We will have 
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snow soon,—the cat lies with her back to 
the fire.” 


I know several persons who will not pick 


up a pin unless the point is toward them, be- 
lieving the point to indicate good luck; 
while if the head be toward them, bad luck 
is in store. 

I am acquainted with a family who con- 
sult a “dream book” for every dream they 
have; and I have seen them much depressed, 
or, on the other hand, very cheerful and hope- 
ful, in consequence of the interpretation of 
their dreams. 

Not long since a lady told me of the infi- 
nite care she had taken, when moving, to 
prevent her looking-glass from being broken ; 
how she rolled the feather bed round it; 
and when upon arriving at their destination 
it was found safe, how she rejoiced. “ But, 
alas!” she added, “while arranging the 
house, in order to avoid any accident, I 
opened a large clothes chest and put the 
glass in it. Soon after, I was on a chair near 
the chest fixing a window-curtain; the chair 
was hardly high enough,—the chest would 
be just right, so I stepped without looking 
(having forgotten to close the chest) right 
into my large looking-g¥ass and shivered it. 
Then we had the worst of luck for seven 
years ; and I firmly believe that the breaking 
of that glass caused it.” 

Others, upon having a ringing noise in the 
head, will turn pale and say, “ Oh, I hear a 
death-knell! some friend of mine will soon 
die!” 

There are many persons, too, who believe 
that diseases can be cured by supernatural 
means, Of course the idea prevails chiefly 
with the illiterate. Formerly, when one was 
affected with chorea, or St. Vitus’ dance, it 
was a prevalent custom for the afflicted to 
make a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Vitus, 
where they expected to be miraculously heal- 
ed. Though that custom has declined, others 
are practiced quite as ridiculous. 

I knew a little girl who had warts on her 
hand; an old lady told her “to prick them 
with a pin, and then to wrap said pin nicely in 
a piece of paper and drop it in the street, and 
the one that picked up the package would 
get the warts.” Another ancient dame who 
heard this advice, said, “ No,—you must steal 
a piece of your neighbor’s dish-rag, and wipe 





each wart with it, and then bury it under the 
eaves of the house, and your warts will all 
soon be gone!” 

Some who are subject to bleeding at the 
nose wear a string of blood-red beads as a 
preventive. 

I was somewhat surprised when a lady 
friend, who had passed the greater part of 
her girlhood in a boarding: school, and who 
was telling me of an attack her babe had suf- 
fered from erysipelas a short time previous, 
asked, “ Did you know that black cat’s blood 
will cure erysipelas?” I readily acknowl- 
edged my ignorance on the subject, and at 
the same time remarked that I had, a short 
time previous, looked over the treatment of 
that malady by Prof. Wood, but did not see 
“black cat’s blood” mentioned as a remedy. 
She then said, “ Well, little Grant was very 
bad,—and I had heard of this cure before he 
was taken sick,—so I called in our dlackest 
cat. She had a little bit of white on her, 
which distressed me some ; and I just cut the 
end of her tail off, and rubbed it bleeding on 
the affected part; and, believe me, the very 
next morning little Grant was as well as any 
of us!” “But suppose your cats had been 
all white or brindled, then what?” “Oh! 
I should have gone to mother’s and borrowed 
her old black cat ;—but what are you laugh- 
ing at?” Idid not explain, forI was thinking 
that if the above-mentioned malady should 
become epidemical, cats of “color” would 
suffer. And I was also thinking that Burns 
was not far wrong when he said : 

** What's a’ the jargon of your schools, 
Your Latin names for horns and stools? 
If honest Nature made you fools, 

What sairs your grammars ? 


Ye'd better ta’en up spades and shools, 
Or knappin hammers. 


“ A set o’ dull, conceited hashes, 
Confuse their brains in college classes ! 
They gang in sticks, and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak.” 
E. P. 
8) 


WE must watch over the first movements of 
the heart, and not indulge with secret com- 
placency in imaginations which we would be 
ashamed to avow. If we wish the stream of 
life to be pure, it ought to be our aim to pre- 
serve the fuuntain whence it flows unpolluted. 
“ Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of 
it are the issues of life.” 
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The Science of Mind, as based on Physiology and Anatomy, will re- 
tain its prominence ; the only theory which explains with clearness 
and satisfaction how the mind and brain are related ; the physical in- 
flvences reciprocally exerted by brain and body ; the determination of 
character and aptitude by cranial conformation ; methods of training 
for the improvement of the mind tn the different spheres of Intellect 
Sentiment, Emotion, Affection, Propensity ; and how success in life is 
dependent on the choice of a pursuit with 
and mental capacity. 











WHAT CAN I DO BEST? 





TEACHERS AND TEACHING. 

T is thought by some people, especially 

those who have but little education, and 
are obliged to work at some laborious calling, 
that all the professions are very easy; and 
they often say that the lawyer, the minister, 
the teacher, the physician earn their money 
with little or no labor. Such persons seem 
to think that the man who does not raise a 
bushel of corn, make a horseshoe, or work 
trees up into cordwood or lumber, is not a 
producer, and therefore is a pensioner upon 
the bounty and leniency of the world. We 
hold that the thinker, the brain laborer, and 
especially the teacher who instructs the 
young in all that pertains to literature and 
science, is as really a producer as he who 
uses his knowledge toward the accomplish- 
ment of business purposes, The teacher who 
instructs the pupil how to keep accounts, 
and qualifies him for commerce, banking, 
and other business, contributes as essentially 
to the acquisition of property as he does 
who keeps the accounts, plans the business, 
and works out the results, One might say 
that the grindstone is not a producer because 
it never cuts down trees, or hews timber, or 
mows grass, or planes boards; but the ax, the 
scythe, and the plane are useless without the 
sharp edge which the grindstone imparts. 
So the human mind sent out into life with- 
out the sharpening influence of education 
can not hew its way to success with facility. 
Let the teacher then feel that he is the main 
spoke in the wheel of the world’s success, 
and while doing his duty faithfully and 
nobly, let him stand erect as one of the 
world’s noblemen, 

But what does the teacher require? First, 
an elastic and energetic constitution, with a 
predominance of the Mental and Motive 





temperaments, which give activity and com- 
pactness to the mind, strength and earnest- 
ness to the character. He also needs health, 
and the ample physical exercise which pro- 
motes health. A sickly, dyspeptic, nervous, 
half-dead man has no more business in the 
school-room as a teacher than a crippled 
horse has on the race-course, or a half-wreck- 
ed leaky ship has to go forth upon the ocean, 
The teacher requires a large and active brain, 
with a decided predominance of the percep- 
tive intellect ; the lower part of his forehead 
should be amply developed. These faculties 
enable him to acquire knowledge. He 
should also be full through the middle por- 
tion of the forehead, where the organs of 
memory are located, that he may treasure up 
and hold in reserve the knowledge which he 
wislres to retain. He should also have good 
reasoning faculties, so that he may answer 
the questions of inquisitive pupils, that he 
may see the bent and bearing of his instruc- 
tions, and be able to explain the philosophy 
of any point involved in his subjects of in- 
struction. His back-head should also be 
amply developed. He should love children ; 
should be fraternal; should have enough 
Continuity to enable him to exercise patience 
in the monotony which is more or less inci- 
dent to teaching. But he should not have 
too much Continuity, because there is a great 
deal of variety necessarily connected with 
the vocation of teaching. His Self-Esteem 
should be rather large; this will give him 
dignity and ease and weight of character, 
and enable him to so carry himself in the 
presence of his pupils as to command their 
respect, and thereby secure obedience with- 
out fret or friction. He should have large 
Conscientiousness, that he may be just to all, 
and to himself; for nothing so undermines 
the authority of the teacher as partiality, 
favoritism, or injustice in any form in the 
school, The teacher should have large 
Language, that he may be able to explain 
easily and fully that which he knows and is 
teaching. Large Veneration and Benevo- 
lence are useful everywhere, but especially 
should a teacher be respectful and impress 
upon bis pupils a consciousness that there is 
a higher Power, and that reverence for au- 
thorjty is a virtue. If he have good Con- 
structiveness and Ideality, he will be inge- 
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nious in his method of conducting his 
classes; and with large Comparison, he 
will le enabled to make apt illustrations 
and eicidate and enforce dry subjects of 
study. A full share of Cautiousness and 
Secretive ness is also requisite, for these give 
a man Cor trol of his feelings and expfessions. 
A teacher should never show himself out of 
temper unless he wishes to create a Babel in 
his school-room, yet his Combativeness and 
Destructiveness should be fully developed, 
for he who is destitute of these will be soon 
understood by mischievous urchins, who read 
mind better than we sometimes suppose. 
The faculties of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness in human character impress boys as 
distinctly as good horns on the headf an 
ox impress his associates with a feelifig of 
respect for him. Neither need be strikingly 
used, but it is best that they be possessed 
and their normal influence be felt. The 
tzacher should aim to cultivate a kindly 
tcne of voice. If he have a harsh one, he 
should school himself into a modulated ex- 
pression of it, and his whole manner should 
be such as to inspire respeet mingled with a 
trace of fear. A teacher organized thus, and 
well instructed in all the branches he is ex- 
pected to teach, will never be suspected by 
his pupils of any want of information or 
ability to instruct them. It is well generally 
for a teacher to speak in a low tone of 
voice, never rising above the common con- 
versational key. Scolding, sharpness, and 
loudness of voice are found rarely in con- 
junction with good order and good govern- 
ment in a school or elsewhere. 

It will thus be seen that a teacher needs 
an excellent organization, mental and physi- 
cal; that he needs all the Christian graces 
carried in a spirit of wisdom. How many 
teachers in a hundred would meet these 
requisitions! how many are there who fall 
below them who might greatly improve! 
and, from having indifferent success, might 
triumph, and become not only exceedingly 
useful but highly esteemed and popular, as 
well as successful in a pecuniary sense. 

—— 06 

LirE—Its CHances.—The world is truly 
said to be a stage, and the actors, men and wo- 
men. The same deception prevails, the same 
capacity and incapacity, the same prosperity 





and adversity. A child is born; perhaps in 
riches, perhaps in poverty. The future is seal- 
ed, only to be revealed as the key of time un- 
locks the passage-way. A man thinks himself 
fortunate ; his happiness consists in his pros- 
pects for the future. But a vail is drawn over 
that future, perhaps when lifted to display. 
misfortunes disastrous. We would divine the 
future if we could, but it is best that we can not. 
Let the past bury the past, and let the future find 
faith in our hearts. Men accumulate money. 
Money is thought to produce happiness; hap- 
piness, however, is largely in the imagination. 
A child is pleased with a toy; his imagination 
is satisfied. A man is pleased with the con- 
templation of riches; he feels he will be satis- 
fied when he accumulates a certain amount. 
When he arrives at the desired end, he finds 
himself as far from happiness as before. Men 
live in a little space. There is a thick mist 
before their eyes. They are shrewd in many 
things; but their ingenuity carries them to a 
certain limit; beyond that, all is darkness. 
The man with contentment for his motto, un- 
tiring energy in his business, present enjoy- 
ment for his reward, is the truly happy man as 
regards this world;. with hope in his God, 
which insures him happiness in the world to 
come. A man may change his entire organi- 
zation. He may mold himself for good or for 
evil; for comparative ease, or for misery, tem- 
porary and eternal. Take a child whose pas- 
sions govern him; he is led as his senses dic- 
tate; he becomes a man; the same passions 
guide him and lead him to disastrous conse- 
quences. The murderer was not born a mur- 
derer, the drunkard was not born an inebriate ; 
but lack of control and cultivation of natural 
desires lead such to deeds not imagined in the 
beginning of their career. The mind is pliable 
in early life—can be shaped to an Apollo, or 
modeled after the imps of darkness; but after 
the hardening process begins, can not be re- 
modeled without being broken, shattered, and 
made a mere mockery of the once symmetry, a 
mere remembrance of the past! J. R. 


408 
CARLOS MANUEL CESPEDES, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC, 


=—o— 
HE Cuban revolution, it seems to us, 


was a very natural outgrowth from the 
overthrow of the Bourbons insSpain and 
the complications made in the attempt 
to organize a new government by the 
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leading spirits of the anti-Bourbon move- 
ment. Whatever may be the prevailing 
opinion in America concerning the uncer- 
tain condition of affairs in Spain, that coun- 


| President of the already organized Cu- 
| ban republic. 


Let us glance briefly at 
his phrenology. The Spanish type of 


| temperamental constitution manifests it- 
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PORTRAIT OF CARLOS MANUEL CESPEDES. 


try appears to havean effective administra- 
tion in so far as Cuba is concerned, since 
its authority has maintained a consider- 
able force of armed soldiery there, under 
a duly appointed chief, for the purpose 
of suppressing the efforts of the Cubans 
for independence. The contest, so far, 
has been carried on with doubtful suc- 
cess on either side, the patriot Cubans, 
as is usual in such cases, having to main- 
tain their cause with but scanty supplies 
in the way of arms and other munitions 
of war, and at the cost of private prop- 
erty and the forfeiture of their lives. 

At the head of the movement must be 
placed Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, the 





self with, however, much less of that 
mobility of sentiment which is character- 
istic of the general Spanish disposition. 
The large, well-rounded head and sym- 
metrical features, with the calm, earnest 
eyes, convey an unmistakable impression 
of steady, deliberate judgment, earnest 
purpose, and entire reliance on his convic- 
tions. There is a breadth and height to 
the forehead and brow which denote the 
man of comprehensive thought, thorough 
investigation, and deep insight. He must 
also be possessed of much ability in the 
appreciation of mechanical combinations 
and much fertility in the invention or 
suggestion of ways and means. He 
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should also be distinguished for hearty 
sympathy, courtesy, and affability min- 
gled with a vein of humor, for he keenly 
appreciates the ludicrous, the incongru- 
ous, and irregular. He is a man of nerve, 
of endurance, of impulse, and great activ- 
ity, yet not a man likely to be moved to 
overt acts by mere passionate excitement. 

He is also strongly attached to friends 
and to his home, evincing for the latter 
that sentiment of affinity which makes jt 
a part of himself, of his individuality, 
and discerns in its condition and relations 
something supplemental to his very char- 
acter and reputation. He has, however, 
that susceptibility of mental apprehen- 
sion which in the rigorous exigencies of 
his present relations to the Government 
of Cuba may render him severe and ex- 
acting, his evidently large Conscientious- 
ness being quickened and made unduly 
sensitive to the requisitions of justice and 
discipline. 

Taken altogether, we regard the Cu- 
ban President as a man of superior mold, 
and the Cuban patriots as fortunate in 
securing a leader of his devoted and self- 
sacrificing nature. 

CARLOS MANUEL DE CESPEDES was born in 
Bayamo, April 18, 1819. His parents were 
Jesu Maria de Cespedes and Francesca de Bor- 
ja Lopes del Castillo, both belonging to most 
respected and honorable families of that city. 

Carlos Manuel passed his boyhood in the 
country, where he breathed in from the exhil- 
arating air of the mountains an ardent love for 
liberty. Afterward he entered a religious in- 
stitution, where he studied Latin and belles- 
lettres, remaining there till he had attained the 
age of fifteen ; he then went to Havana with the 
intention of studying law in the University, and 
completed the course, graduating in 1838, hav- 
ing passed a brilliant examination. 

Now a lawyer, with the degree of Bachelor, 
he returned to Bayamo, and married Maria del 
Carmen Cespedes, who died very recently. 

In 1840 he sailed for Europe, and resided for 
some time at Barcelona. Here he made the 
necessary studies for the grade of a licenciado 
of the law, which he obtained in 1842. 

He improved every occasion to defend Cuba 





against the attacks which were made by Span- 
iards, and also formed a close intimacy with 
General Prim, taking an active part in the re- 
publican conspiracy which that distinguished 
man had incited. He was on this account 
banished to France by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. In 1844 he came to America, and fixed 
his residence at Bayamo, his native city. He 
obtained there great reputation as a lawyer, 
cultivated literature, and acquired a consider- 
able fortune. In 1852 he was arrested in Ba- 
yamo because of a demonstration which he 
had made at a banquet in favor of Cuban inde- 
pendence. From the prison of Bayamo he 
was sent to Morro Castle, in Santiago de Cuba, 
where he was held for fivé months. 

In 1867, and during the early part of 1868, 
he suffered new persecutions from the Govern- 
ment, and, escaping as he best could, he began 
anew to devote himself to the cause of his 
country with great earnestness, attending’ Ma- 
sonic associations and assisting at revolution- — 
ary juntas, which were commenced in July of 
1868, in which he always declared himself 
firmly for the independence of Cuba and its 
emancipation from the Spanish rule. He was 
also an advocate of negro emancipation. 

The discontent of the country increasing, the 
result was new attempts for reform in the sys- 
tem of taxation, which was as ruinous as it 
was unjust, under Lersundi’s government. 
These attempts, with other influences, in the 
end brought about the revolution. 

On the 8th of October the patriots began to 
assemble in the mill “ Dernajagna” of Cespe- 
des; and, with him at the head, five hundred 
patriots, on the evening of the 10th, swore al- 
legiance to the flag of liberty. 

The first encounter with the Spanish troops 
was at Yara. The revolutionary column, num- 
bering one thousand, marched to Barrancas, 
which was taken on the 15th; and on the 17th 
they advanced upon Bayamo. 

Here the number of patriots was increased 
to three thousand, and after three days of 


siege and combat the garrison of the town was 
obliged to capitulate. 

At this decisive moment Cespedes desired to 
perform a great act of justice. He granted ab- 
solute ed unconditional liberty to all his 
slaves, and took with him in his army all who 
wished to accompany him. From this time 
Oespedes has been at the head of the Cuban 
revolution, exhibiting the atest patriotism, 
and renouncing all selfish aggrandizement. 
To-day he is President of the Republic of 
Cuba, and history may yet register his name 
among those of the great benefactors of hu- 
manity. 
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WHO BELIEVES PHRENOLOGY? 





HIS question is sometimes propounded 

with an air of arrogance, or with a supercil- 
ious leer, as if, because the interrogator did 
not have faith in the subject, that nobody of 
consequence believed in it. The truth of a 
proposition, however, does not rest upon the 
number of converts which it may boast. The 
great laws of gravitation, of the circulation 
of the blood, of the number and courses of 
the planetary system, were truths just as 
much before they were understood and ac- 
cepted as now,—and they would have been 
none the less true if no such men as Harvey, 
Kepler, and Newton had ever lived. Colum- 
bus did not create America,—he simply dis- 
covered it; Gall did not create Phrenology, 
nor invent it,—he simply discovered some- 
thing of it. His associate, his cotemporaries, 
his successors, have done something to make 
it clearer, and much yet remains to be de- 
veloped. 

But who believes in it? We answer: All 
believe in it who know anything about it, 
having obtained that knowledge from a care- 
ful and candid investigation of its claims. 
In fact, many more people believe in it than 
are willing to avow it. New subjects are 
apt to be unpopular with people who follow 
subserviently in the path of precedents. 
When our Saviour was on earth, the question 
was asked, “Have any of the Pharisees or 
rulers believed in him?” There are not a 
few who, with respect to all new truth, ask 
the same question, and hesitate to investigate 
or to believe in anything which their intel- 
lectual guides have not adopted. Belief, 
or the acquiescence in the truth of new doc- 
trines, depends among men very much upon 
the same qualities of mind that the introduc- 
tion of fashions does. The devotee of fash- 
ion inquires what hats are to be worn next 
spring? what coats? what style of cloak? 
how is the hair to be dressed? and the lead- 
ers of fashion and the manufacturers of 
fashion plates come out with the style, and 
the millions adopt the modes thus provided 
for them with little or no hesitation. And 
these imitators who take their reasoning at 
second-hand, rarely thinking for themselves, 
who have their doctrines manufactured, not 
to order, but by certain leaders, believe or 





disbelieve according to the dicta of those 
leaders. 

The world’s great stumbling-block, hither- 
to, has been unintelligent religious bigotry. 
Unripe natures, strong in their moral convic- 
tions, are fearful that some new doctrine, 
some infidel notion, will be introduced to the 
damage of their moral belief, and we rejoice 
that this feeling is so strong in man that he 
cherishes his religion more tenaciously than 
anything else. But when this feeling, this 
reverence for moral truth is not accompanied 
by that broad intelligence which is able to 
discriminate wisely, it lights the fire of the 
martyrs and sets in motion the rack of the 
Inquisition. This is the unfortunate use of 
a most excellent interior essence. It has been 
said that man will fight for his religion, die 
for his religion, and do everything but live 
for it. It is probably natural for each gene- 
ration to suppose that the religious truth as 
held by the present generation is central, and 
as nearly perfect as may be, and that every 
unheard-of doctrine, even .in science, which 
at the first glance may seem not in harmony 
with it, must be incontinently and utterly 
repudiated. Probably the Church of Rome 
never had a more serious alarm than when 
the astronomical doctrines of Copernicus 
were announced. But we presume her high- 
est prelates now accept the very doctrines 
which that professed infallible church but a 
few centuries ago declared to be “false in 
philosophy and heretical in religion.” 

Phrenology on its first introduction was 
by many regarded with alarm, and opposed 
for the same reason that astronomy and geol- 
ogy have been opposed. As those two scien- 
ces have outridden the storm; as a new 
reading has been given to the command of 
Joshua for the sun and moon to stand still; 
and as the first chapter of Genesis, giving an 
account of the creation, is now nearly uni- 
versally accepted as meaning periods of time 
rather than days of twenty-four hours, geol- 
ogy is permitted to rank among the orthodox 
sciences, and astronomy has no longer to do 
battle with savans and hierarchs. 

But Phrenology is yet in the wilderness ; 
it has not reached the promised land, where 
rulers, and bishops, and the learned worla 
generally, accept it as established ; but it has 
its advocates, its believers, its lovers among 
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preachers, teachers, judges, statesmen, and 
others, whose opinions are entitled to re- 
spect. Archbishop Whately, that great and 
good man, was for many years a warm friend 
and believer in Phrenology. 

It is interesting to notice how Phrenology 
has been interwoven with literature; how 
men describe character in courts of justice, 
in halls of legislation, and everywhere, on 
phrenological principles. Nothing is more 
common than to hear a crowd of intelligent 
men commenting upon different persons as 
having “a small head,” “a large head,” or 
“@ bullet head,” or “a lofty head,” or as 
having much or little back-head, or as hav- 
ing most of the brain in the base, indicating 
that they judge a man to be intelligent by 
the size and shape of his forehead; to be 
moral, by the height and breadth of the top- 
head ; to be social according to the develop- 
ment of the back-head ; and animal and self- 
ish in proportion as the base of the brain is 
broad and thick. Sermons, too, are spiced 
with Phrenology, not often, perhaps, with 
phrenological terms, though this is not rare, 
but the method of describing mind, and 
pointing out its various faculties, of speak- 
ing of the moral sentiments, the social affec- 
tions, and of the theoretical or practical in- 
tellect ; all this shows that the minister has 
read Phrenology, or that he has read so much 
of it in literature, and conversed with people 
who have read much on Phrenology, that he 
has impressed the principles of the science 
into his method of treating mind and char- 
acter. Not a few lawyers are hard students 
of the subject, and there is scarcely a pris- 
oner of any note confined in our jails, await- 
ing trial, whom‘we do not have the opportu- 
nity of examining, by invitation of the counsel 
interested. They come to us sometimes, like 
Nicodemus by night, in whispers; but it 
shows that they think there is truth in Phre- 
nology. The minister’s sermons shew that 
he believes in it, perhaps more than he is 
aware. The editor, the novel writer, the 
magazine writer, incorporate phrenological 
ideas, and are indebted to the science mostly 
for what they know of mind, or at least for 
their ability to describe it intelligibly ; and 
we may therefore say that many of the clergy 
believe it, many judges, lawyers, and physi- 
cians practically accept it. In this city, 





children who are unnatural in their mental 
manifestations, who seem to have trouble 
with the head, or any lack of talent, or any 
warped condition of the propensities, are 
brought to us, and when we ask them why 
they came to us, they say, “‘ Dr. So-and-So said 
you could tell what was the matter.” 

Finally, we may say that the great mass of 
the people believe in Phrenology. Many 
accept it intuitively; they read character on 
phrenological principles, without knowing 
the name or location of a single organ. A 
forehead “villainously low” excites sus- 
picion; a broad head makes one afraid; 
a high, narrow head gives a man confidence 
in a stranger. 

Who possesses it? The present generation, 
especially the people of thirty years of age 
and under, who have in their early life heard 
Phrenology lectured upon and talked about, 
who had no old prejudices against the subject, 
accept Phrenology as a matter of course; 
and whoever lives to see fifty years hence, 
will find opponents of Phrenology scarcely 
anywhere, except in the antique halls of 
learning, where Cesar and Cicero are studied 
more than the moderns, and where opinions 
are accepted which are a thousand years old, 
while many opinions which belong to this age 
of railroads and telegraphs, power presses 
and power looms, are held at a distance. 
We believe to-day that more than one-half 
of the people of the United States, who have 
ever heard a good lecture on Phrenology, 
believe it, if not in its details, at least in the 
general outline of the subject, and we may 
therefore say that Phrenology has the major. 
ity. 

If one doubts this statement, let him un- 
dertake to argue against it, anywhere among 
the masses of intelligent men, or to prove 
that it is not true, in the presence of twenty 
men, and if he does not get fifteen against 
him, whose intelligence and integrity equal 
his own, we much mistake. 


——_+e+——_ 


Ir man exercise only his spiritual powers 
on earth, and confine their activity alone to 
the spiritual portion of the brain, disease 
will follow, and there is danger of a dethrone- 
ment of reason. A healthful activity is the 
regulator of the whole man. rhodes 
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{fhosiognomy, 


‘The exterior physical signs of character are given, with rules for 
their analyeis and comprehension. This department, as well as that 
of Phrenology, with which it is necessarily allied, will contain the 
latest developments from observation, with illustrations from life re- 
lating to “ The Human Face Divine.” 





A BLUSH—WHAT IS IT? 
\ HAT a mysterious thing is a blush !|— 

That a single word or look, or a thought, 
should send that inimitable carnation over 
the cheek, like the soft tints of summer sun- 
set, is the strangest thing in the world! 
Strange, too, that it is only the face—the 
human face—that is capable of blushing! 
The hand or foot does not turn red with 
modesty or shame, any more than the glove 
or stocking which covers it. The human 
face is the heaven of the soul, where may be 
traced the intellectual phenomena, with a 
confidence amounting to a moral certainty. 
A single blush should put the infidel to 
shame, and prove to him the absurdity of 
the doctrines of chance. This single phe- 
nomenon is a demonstration of physiognom- 
ical science. 

What is it that so skillfully touches this 
beautiful instrument? What is it that en- 
joys as well as actuates, receives as well as 
communicates, through this inscrutable or- 
ganization? It is, as we have said, the soul 
or spirit, without which this body were 
more unmeaning than a statue, and only fit, 
as it would tend to decay. It is the soul 
which ahimates the features and causes them 
to present a living picture of each passion, 
so that the inmost agitations of the heart 
become visible in a moment, and the wish 
that would seek concealment betrays its 
presence and its power in the vivid eye, 
while the blood kindles into crimson with a 
thought that burns along the brow. It is 
this which diffuses a sweet serenity and rest 
upon the visage when our feelings are tran- 
quilized and our thoughts abide with heay- 
en, like the ocean in a calm, reflecting the 
peaceful glories of the cloudless skies. This 
indwelling spirit of power blends our fea- 
tures into unison and harmony, and awakes 
“the music breathing from the face” when 
in association with those we love, and heart 





answering to heart, we live in sympathy, 
while memory and hope repose alike in 
smiles upon the bosom of enjoyment. It is 
a flame from heaven, purer than Promethean 
fire, that vivifies and energizes the breathing 
form. It is an immaterial essence, a being 
that quickens matter and imparts life, sensa- 
tion, motion to the intricate frame-work of 
our bodies; which wills when we act, at- 
tends when we perceive, looks into the past 
when we reflect, and not content with the 
present, shoots with all its aims and_all its 
hopes into the futurity that is forever dawn- 
ing upon it. Again we repeat, that a single 
blush upon “ the human face divine” should 
put to shame the absurd believers in the 
doctrines of chance, Ww. M. 


——_+e+—__- 
FACES WE MEET. 


FAIR writer—a lady, doubtless—prints the 

following pleasant thoughts on faces in the 
N.Y. Sunday Times. We are pleased to find the 
subject attracting so much attention everywhere 
among intelligent people. The time is coming 
when we shall all know each other at sight. 

Nature utters no such riddles as she delivers 
to us from the streets. There she confronts us 
with the presence of an aggregate life, and her 
sayings are like dreams filled with confused 
meetings and undeterminable shapes. What 
are all mysteries compared to the mystery of 
human faces ? 

There are faces which we meet in the streets 
into which has passed a subtler mystery than 
the mind can think on. They belong to that 
highest type of face of which the standard is 
thought. They are of the order of face that 
provokes speculation while it repels it. We 
would give something to know whence comes 
that subtile thing which has so marvelously 
incorporated itself with the physical linea- 
ments. It may be born of trouble—a trouble 
that has fastened upon the face, and teased it 
into beauty as the wind makes beautiful the 
snowflake. Trouble there surely has been; 
for there is no mystery without sadness; and 
the sad mystery of these faces must have been 
wrought by the vexing of years. There are 
faces that seem wanting in depth, albeit they 
are full-fraught. Such faces are falsehoods 
Yet they are false unknowingly. They can 
not speak the mind; the lineaments are of the 
hardest marble; Nature’s chisel has worked 
dexterously enough its part; but life has fail- 
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ed to penetrate the granite front. It has 
avenged its incapacity by certain deep seams; 
but all delicacy is wanting. We miss the lu- 
minous effect—the shining of the soul behind. 
Such faces come upon us rudely; but not with 
the disappointment of immaturity. The full 
fruition of a divine art is there; only its 
coarseness blunts our sympathetic perception. 
Yet we need not forget that to the cunning eye 
God is as visible in the rude root as in the rose. 
Nay, He symbolizes His workmanship by 
what is false and fair. The scowl of the mur- 
derer, the greeting of lovers’ eyes are the pro- 
ductions of the same Art, each exquisitely 
perfect in its kind. 

There are faces that haunt the memory ; 
where met, when encountered, may not be re- 
called. They stand out from the darkness of 
night, and fade and faint along the dreams of 
sleep. You have seen them in the street, but 
did not pause to consider them at the time. 
There was nothing indeed, so it seemed, about 
them to startle you into attention. It is only 
when they reappear that they surprise, or 
alarm, or terrify. 

There are faces to be- encountered all dis- 
passionate, save in the eyes which burn with 
the passions that deny their intelligence to the 
face. When the wearers of such fleshy masks 
die, their souls escape through their eyes. 
They would find them the only outlet. With 
other men the spirit might depart as the per- 
fume departs from the flower. The soul seems 
to chafe at being pent up within such narrow 
limits as the eyes. You can see it dilating and 
contracting upon the keen retina, as one who 
approaches a window to find egress and retires, 
and returns again and again. 

There are faces which all men meet, which 
all men know, which all men love. When 
they reappear unto the eye they do not haunt, 
they soothe. They are ministering faces; faces 
which seem crowned, like a saint, with a halo 
of light of whose subtile irradiation the heart 
is alone sensible. In such faces is to be found 
no personification of the darker emotions of 
life. The lips and the eyes ure genial with a 
tenderness to which wisdom has imparted the 
exquisite refinement of a faint sadness. Such 
faces can not offend, either in the rejections or 
in their beseechings; either in their gladness 
when confronting despair, or in their peaceful- 
ness when opposing anger, nor in their love 
when facing hate. Upon them humanity has 
stamped its fairest impress. They are not 
more describable than faces which are weird, 
or cunning, or intellectual, or haughty, or de- 





praved. But they embody the idealism all 
thinkers on the Madonna, all painters of 
Charity, all dreamers of some sweetest achieve- 
ment of God strive to realize. Nor let them 
be held impossible because of this faultlessness 
of expression; or non-existent because they 


are rare. 
——_+0+-——_. 


AN AFTERNOON AT “389.” 


BY MRS. H. G, PARDEE. 


GREAT many readers of the JourRNAL 

have had agrim greeting from the ghost- 
ly specimens that stand at the door of the 
Phrenological Rooms, and on entering have 
been kindly, cordially welcomed by its pro- 
prietors. Perhaps they would like to recall 
their visit; and we are sure those who have 
not. been there would like to know some 
thing about the place where their JouRNAL is 
made up. 

The street window is filled with casts and 
engravings. At the right hand of the door 
inside are bright-colored ethnological pic- 
tures; beyond are rows of shelves filled with 
the publications of the house ; and opposite, 
in formidable array, skulls of Greenlanders, 
Indians, Kaffirs, Australians, idiots, etc., and 
casts of heads of men and women who were 
either very good or very bad. Conspicuous 
among them is the blackened head of a 
mummy from the catacombs of Egypt. It is 
delicately formed, and evidently a woman’s; 
and we wonder as we look at it what may 
have been her daily life,—whether it was 
rounded by calm domestic scenes,—whether 
little children loved her in life, and wept 
when she went from them into the unknown 
land. At the side of the head a tress of hair 
is as distinctly defined as though sculptured. 
A dental enthusiast, whose bump of Venera- 
tion needs developing, disfigured the mouth 
in his irreverent curiosity to see the teeth, 
which, after all, are “no great sight.” 

Among the casts is that of Vendovi, a Fiji 
chief. When the U. 8. Exploring Expedition 
went to the Fiji Islands, they engaged in 
some traffic with the natives, who were after- 
ward accused of stealing or some other dis- 
honesty not peculiar to savages. With a high 
sense of offended integrity, and as a fitting 
retaliation from representatives of a Christian 
nation, they secured this chief, and were in- 
flexible in their refusal to release him. When 
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the steamer was leaving, and he found all his 
hopes of being restored to freedom were 
vain, he cut off one of his fingers and sent it 
to his favorite wife in token of his unfailing 
affection. Think of the fortitude and love so 
strong in that savage heart that they defied 
suffering and thwarted the parsimony of pov- 
erty, and having nothing else, robbed his 
body that his wife might have an assurance 
of his faithfulness. Nature molded him in 
a generous mood. He was a giant in stature, 
being seven feet high; his joints were all 
double, and his teeth all molars. The line- 
aments are massive and strongly marked; 
the expression is resolute and dignified, but 
sad. He died of consumption just as the 
steamer came up the harbor of New York, 
and his skeleton was preserved in the Uni- 
versity Medical College till it was burned 
down, two years since. 

Beside him, and a perfect foil to the stanch 
chief, is the head of Lard Chatham. He has 
an eagle-like nose, and a crafty, sinister ex- 
pression lurks in the drooping corners of the 
eyes and about the compressed lips. On the 
shelf above them is a model of the sweet, 
girlish face,of Laura Bridgman. The hair is 
combed simply over the smooth forehead, 
and a bandage hides the useless, wasted eyes. 
And yet with sight, speech, and hearing gone, 
linked to the outer world only by the subor- 
dinate senses of feeling and taste, those two 
became so exquisitely cultivated that she 
learned to read, write, and sew, and became 
a skillful performer on the piano. She was 
born in New Hampshire, in December, 1829, 
and was gifted with the ordinary faculties. 
But after a severe illness, when about two 
years old, she lost the three senses, and 
thenceforth it seemed that she must live in a 
solitary, darkened world. But with infinite 
pains and patience in object-lessons, where 
touch was substituted for sight, she learned 
to spell. It was an unwearying entertain- 
ment with her to place side by side the ob- 
ject and its name, spelled in raised letters. 
Then her reflective powers began to awaken, 
and one day she went to her teacher with the 
comment and inquiry, “ Man has made houses 
and vessels, but who made the land and the 
sea?” She was told that God made them. 
His perfectness, justice, majesty, and love, 
and the wonderful story of the creation, af- 





fected her intensely. She had always dreaded 
death, but when she knew of Christ her Sa- 
viour and mediator, her fears were dispelled ; 
she tranquilly anticipated it as a change that 
should restore to her all that was withheld 
here. She was gentle, affectionate, active ; 
very neat and orderly in her habits and taste- 
ful in her attire. She called her room in the 
Blind Asylum at Boston “the sunny home.” 

On the opposite side of the room is a cast 
of Rammohun Roy, a Hindoo scholar, phi- 
losopher, and reformer. Although educa- 
ted in a belief in Brahma, and trained in 
heathen rites and the superstitious exactions 
of caste, his strong mind refused their puerile 
theories and customs. With nature for his 
outward guide and teacher, and the voice of 
conscience speaking to him from within, he 
reasoned out the existence of an unseen Su- 
preme Being. When this was accomplished, 
no lingering attachment to the religion of 
his country and his ancestors could trammel 
or silence him. He was exiled for his heret- 
ical belief, and remained in patient expatri- 
ation till the death of the reigning sovereign. 
He then returned, but only to find his rela- 
tives and people still his bitter opponents ; 
his own mother denied her motherhood, and 
refused to acknowledge her son. 

There is also the skull of an idiot, who has 
a curious history. He lived with his mother 
in Philadelphia, but in a restless mood stray- 
ed to New York. Words and wit don’t al- 
ways go together, and he had ‘Language 
large.” It developed itself in a passion for 
polysyllables, and every long word he heard, 
he treasured without troubling himself at all 
about its meaning. When his purse needed 
replenishing, he would stand at the corner 
of the streets and let loose a torrent of bom- 
bastic absurdities that were irresistible to the 
crowd that flocked about him. When they 
were in the height of their good-humor he 
would send around his hat. Having collected 
enough for his present wants, the rhetorical 
afflatus collapsed, and he lived aimless and 
erratic till spurred again by need. By the 
aid of the police his mother found him, and* 
he was resistingly restored to parental re- 
straint and guardianship. 

Perhaps while you sit on the sofa looking 
about you at these records, good and bad, of 
past lives, you hear some one reading rapidly. 
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Looking up, you find that it is from a page 
of Nature’s imprint, and that, like Laura 
Bridgman, the reader does it by the sense of 
touch. Standing beside a young girl, with 
his hands upon her head, forthwith that head 
under his deft manipulation turns tell-tale, 
unconditionally and without reservation be- 
traying her idiosyncrasies. Its revelations 
are recorded by some one #t the desk, to be 
elaborated into a description of her charac- 
teristics, mental, moral, and social. When 
she reads the truthful transcript, bright 
blushes will dye her cheek. If she be honest 
and faithful to herself, she will try to correct 
the defects it suggests, and she will be cheer- 
ed by the assurance that science corroborates 
her dreams of literary achievement. The 
days and years of hard study, of waiting 
and disappointments, will be overlooked ; 
she will see only the bright phantom, Suc- 
cess, 

Before you leave the first floor, you may 
take an awe-stricken survey of the “ Exam- 
ining Room,” and peep into the Editor’s den, 
which with its books and busts and pictures 
looks too cosy for its name. 

Away up stairs there is a place where 
wood-cuts and electrotypes are stored, and a 
room for packing the books sold. Ona lower 
floor is found the room where the thousand 
exchanges—daily, weekly, and monthly—are 
looked over, culled, and scissored. 

As you go down to the room you first en- 
tered, your eye may be arrested by something 
not noticed among the multiplicity of objects 
that then claimed your attention. Don’t over- 
look or ignore the “ SusscrieTion DEsx.” 

——- 400 

To serve man’s spirit with truths con- 
genial is most noble, but to minister unto his 
depraved passions is unworthy an honest 
child of God. 

Thou canst not labor for God with a 
closed hand. 

Be ever willing to give, knowing that God 
hath a receiver in every one who asks. 

If thou hast abundantly, thou art the 
more abundantly responsible. 

If to time thou art given; if thou art in 
life only engaged in treading her dial-plate, 
and at every second adding unto thy selfish 
nature, in the end, when the sand is out, 
where wilt thou stand ? itis 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bile» 

Of paradise that bas survived the fall ! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as jn truth she is, 

Heav’n-born, and destined to the skies agafu.—Cowper. 





THE KINGDOM OF HOME. 


BY WILLIAM RANKIN DURYEE. 


Dank is the night, and fitful and drearily 
Rushes the wind like the waves of the sea; 
Little care I, as here I sing cheerily, 
Wife at my side and baby on knee; 
King, king, crown me the king; 
Home is the kingdom, and Love is the king! 
Flashes the firelight upon the dear faces, 
Dearer and dearer as onward we go, 
Forces the shadow behind us, and places 
Brightness around us With warmth in the glow. 
King, king, crown me the king; 
Home is the kingdom, and Love is the king! 
Flashes the love-light, increasing the glory, 
Beaming from bright eyes with warmth of the soul, 
Telling of trust and content the sweet story, 
Lifting the shadows that over us roll. 
King, king, crown me the king; 
Home is the kingdom, and Love is the king! 
Richer than miser with perishing treasure, 
Served with a service no conquest could bring ; 
Happy with fortune that words can not measure, 
Light-hearted I on the hearthstone can sing, 
King, king, crown me the king; 
Home is the kingdom, and Love is the king! 


———— 99 
DEAD AT THE TOP. 


NOtaine is more pleasant to contemplate 

than serene, ripe old age, resting on the vete- 
ran like the Indian summer that smiles on the 
departing year. On the other hand, nothing 
is sadder than to contemplate him whose body 


-lives after the mind has gone out; like the 


beautiful tree once the pride of the forest 
or of the lawn, which has died at the top, and 
stands a mere wreck of what it once was in 
its glory. 

The venerable Adams and Jefferson retained 
the full clearness if not the perennial vigor of 
their intellect to the day of their death,—the 
one over eighty, the other ninety, years of age. 
Others of equal mental endowments have lost 
their judgment in more than childishness of 
mind, having lived for years like lighthouses 
without the lamp. 

It is related of Lord Brougham that for a 
year before his death his mental faculties were 
almost completely prostrated. He had for 
many years ceased to be his normal self; he 
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had expressed opinions and put forth utter- 
ances and principles altogether unworthy of 
those which adorned his ripened manhood ; 
and during the last year of his life he had ac- 
tually to be restrained by gentle means of force. 
He at times would imagine that he had some 
engagement, or was to make a speech; his 
memory of time and place seemed to have 
been obliterated. Sometimes his attendants 
indulged him in his peculiar fancies; for in- 
stance,—“ Just before his final departure from 
London for the Continent he got into his car- 
riage, and believing himself to be in Paris, or- 
dered his coachman to drive him to the man- 
sion of M. Thiers. Away started the carriage, 
and Lord Brougham was driven around the 
park for an hour or two, and then safely landed 
at his own house, having forgotten his own 
order just as completely as a short time previ- 
ously he had forgotten he was in London, and 
not in Paris.” 

The late Rev. Lyman Beecher, D.D., who, 
during his prime, was as herculean in body as 
he was vigorous in spirit and stalwart in in- 
tellect, outlived his mental powers. For years 
before his death he was simple as a child, and 
had to be watched, humored, and guarded ; 
and more than once he escaped to the street 
and assaulted, in a childish manner, people 
who were passing, even those who were his 
friends and neighbors, not recognizing them. 

We would crave the promise of long life ; but 
more earnestly would we seek to be saved 
from outliving our ability to think and our 
powers of usefulness, to go into a second child- 
hood not only, but into a state of infancy, hav- 
ing a body without a mind; from this we fer- 
vently pray our good Father to spare us. 


906 


SMALL CAUTIOUSNESS, OR, “JUST 
FOR FUN.” 


TRAGIC SPORT. 

P. R. writes the following to the New 
¢ York Evangelist, which illustrates well 
small Cautiousness and large Approbative- 
ness, The comments are worth thoughtful 

consideration. 
In the last Hoangelist there is the record of 
a sad and sudden death, An elegantly dress- 
ed young lady was standing in the midst of 
a group of friends and relatives near a rail- 
way station inCanada. With the usual rush 
and roar a train was speeding toward them. 
The giddy girl turned her laughing eyes 





toward the huge engine destined to play so 
eventful a part in her brief life. Lightly 
measuring the rapidly diminishing distance 
with a glance, she cried, “I will run across 
the track for a pair of gloves.” “O pray, 
do not!” exclaimed her friends. “O yes, 
just for fun,” rang back the merry answer, 
and with step as light as rash she sped across 
the narrow fatal space. She feels the hot 
breath of the engine. It flutters the very 
curl on her temple, but her quick foot passes 
beyond the farther rail. 

Is she safe? Alas,no! The flowing dra- 
pery of her dress is caught. She is dragged 
under the remorseless wheels, and in a 
moment the lithe, beautiful form is a crushed 
shapeless mass upon which even the most 
stolid must look with sickening horror and 
tearful pity. A young, joyous, useful life 
thrown away, “ just for fun !” 

Do we turn shudderingly away from such 
an event? Alas, has not familiarity enabled 
us to look with almost indifference on a sim- 
ilar but far sadder fact, daily witnessed by 
many of us—that of many men and women 
throwing away their lives, body and soul, in 
the name of pleasure, “just for fun ?” 

Look at that young man. His step is un- 
steady now, but with all the reckless disre- 
gard of reason and prudence that led to the 
result above narrated, he throws himself in 
the way of his fatal temptation, and at last 
reels into a drunkard’s grave. And surely 
the graceful, womanly form of the ill-fated 
girl was not more crushed and marred than 
is the manhood of him who is thus trampled 
upon by the beast intemperance. I appeal 


*| to all who know the world, who observe life ; 


not merely the thin varnish of appearances 
kept toward society, but life in its reality and 
Jinal issues, What does a certain style of 
pleasure end in—the pleasures that thrive 
best, and are most discussed in the peculiar 
atmosphere of the bar-room? I care not 
whether the bar-room be on Fifth Avenue, 
in Mackerelville, or some eminently respecta- 
ble elm-shaded New England village. You 
need not ask your minister. Ask your hon- 
est family physician. 

As night falls, and the bustle of labor 
ceases in our cities, places devoted to pleas- 
ure are lighted up, and blaze forth with their 
cheap tinsel made gorgeous by gas. In the 
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name and pursuit of pleasure, amusement, 
fun, every law of God, nature, and reason is 
broken with reckless impunity for awhile. 
God and nature are both patient. Tens of 
thousands of men and women are in eager 
pursuit of false, vicious pleasures, They give 
themselves up to them. The wealthy throw 
around them the glamour of fashion and the 
semi-respectability given to sins when com- 
mitted in a brown-stone front; and so all the 
way down to the low‘Irish dance-house with 
its actessories, each one, with the same de- 
praved unnatural cravings, seeks the best his 
money will buy. What are the certain con- 
sequences? the inevitable results? Look in- 
to the statistics of city hospitals. Ask up- 
town physicians. Disease—death in forms 
too awful and revolting to think of. 

The poor Canadian girl had her brief mo- 
ment of delicious excitement as she brushed 
death too closely with her flowing robes. 
Those devoted to fast, vicious life have their 
brief period of feverish pleasure, wherein 
not happiness, but a false lurid vision of it, 
dazzles and deludes for a little time, and then 
vanishes forever. Then comes the dreary 
leaden future—life ever seeming like a morn- 
ing ball-room, soiled, trampled, foul, the gar- 
lands torn and withered, the lights out, the 
guests gone, a dismal place where only regret 
can thrive. Patient outraged nature turns 
sharply upon her insulter, and from the dis- 
ease-racked body takes full redress. Then 
conscience awakes and storms at the perverse 
heart that has lost earth and heaven, and true 
happiness for both worlds. It points a man, 
first, to the holy God, then to his own guilty 
life, and the contrast is frightful. Alas for 
those who then can not see the gentle Say- 
iour standing midway with hands stretched 
out in reconciliation! Have you often seen 
the end of those who lived for pleasure? If 
so, you can look upon the tragedy at the 
Canadian railway station with cheerful 
resignation. Death came to its victim there 
swift and pangless. But to those who, more 
recklessly, throw themselves in the way of 
temptation to vicious pleasure, it comes 
with the same certainty, and with slow tor- 
turing advance that crushes soul as well as 
body. 

Christians, pray for those who with 
strange infatuation prefer a brief excite- 





ment, a few fleeting sensations, to an eternity 
of bliss in heaven. God pity those who are 
throwing away body and soul in the pursuit 
of pleasure, “just for fun.” 


——+0e—__. 
OLD SAYINGS OF THE CHINESE. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


WHEN even trees are planted, first place be- 

low the root a head of large garlic and an 
inch of liquorice, and insects will never injure 
them. 

Nightmare and bad dreams may be prevent- 
ed by placing one shoe on its sole, and the 
other inverted, when goihg to sleep at night. 

A person who has run away will return of 
his own accord, if you inclose a bit of loadstone 
in his clothes and hang them in a well. 

I have eaten several peculs of salt more than 
you (a pecul weighing 133 pounds), expresses 
the idea of having seen more of the world, and 
of having had more experience. 

TEN WICKEDNESSES. 

According to Chinese law-books these are 
specified the ten unpardonable crimes: 

1st. Plotting the subversion of the empire. 

2d. Plotting a great rebellion, such as laying 
in ruins the tombs of emperors or their palaces. 

3d. Planning to desert the country and go 
over to another nation. 

4th. Meditating the murder of a grandfather 
or grandmother, or of a father or mother. 

5th. To murder or mutilate a whole family. 

6th. To steal the vessels used in sacrifice at 
the imperial temple ; to steal things belonging 
to the emperor; to make a false imperial seal ; 
to mix medicine for the emperor otherwise 
than directed in the prescription, etc. 

7th. Filial impiety, which includes abusing 
grandfather or grandmother; not providing 
for one’s parents; nct mourning for their 
death; marrying during the prericd ci mourn- 
ing, ete. 

8th. Quarrels among kindred, and crimes 
committed between superiors and inferiors of 
the same family, a wife accusing her husband 
to government, etc. 

9th. People killing their magistrates ; inferior 
officers killing their superiors, ete. 

10th. Incestuous intercourse among mem- 
bers of the same family, by which they resem- 
ble the brutes. 

BUDDHISTIC NOTIONS ABOUT HELL. 

The place of suffering to which wicked 

human beings are doomed is generally called, 
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in Chinese “earth’s prison,’—that is hell, in 
English. It has ten departments, also called 
“ earth-prisons,” named according to the mode 
of punishment employed in them. There is a 
presiding judge, who decides in Hades, or the 
place into which the wicked go just after death, 
in regard to the prison into which each is to 
enter. 

Flogging, bastinadoing, transportation, ban- 
ishment, and death are the five punishments 
which are borne in this life; hell, hungry de- 
mons, and the state of brutes are three ways of 
suffering after death. 

The ten kings of hell have each a hell in 
which to punish those who are condemned to 
them. : ° 

ist. The hell in which are hills stuck full of 
knives. 

2d. The hell which has an iron boiler filled 
with scalding water. 

3d. The hell of cold and ice. 

4th. The hell of trees stuck full of swords. 

5th. The hell where men’s tongues are 
plucked out as a punishment for the sins of the 
tongue. 

6th. The hell of poisonous serpents. 

7th. The hell of cutting and grinding to 
pieces. 

8th. The hell of sawing into pieces. 

9th. The hell with iron beds. ‘ 

10th. The hell of blackness and darkness. 

Besides those above named, there are many 
others. For instance: Those who kill pigs 
and dogs will be torn to pieces by pigs and 
dogs. 

WOMAN SUBJECT TO THE THREE OBEDIENCES. 
1st. Before marrying, the daughter must 
obey her parents. 

2d. After marriage she must obey her hus- 
band. 

3d. After the death of her husband she must 
obey her oldest son, 

Such is the teaching of the Chinese classics. 

CATHAY. 
——+ee——___ 


THe Protestant Churchman (organ of the 
progressive school of Episcopalians) tells this 
story: 

A clerieal brother, of whom we expected 
better things, whose organ of Veneration must 
be sadly deficient, says that whenever he con- 
siders the late doings of some of our Bishups, 
he feels like using a prayer once offered by the 
venerable Dr. Lyman her to this effect, 
“Grant, O Lord, that we may not think con- 
temptuously of our rulers, and furthermore, 
grant, we h Thee, that they may not 
act so that we can’t help it!” 





{)hositon, 


Paysiotoey and Anatomy claim our attention because they treat 
of the orgavization, structure, and functions ef the human body; 
showing how we are made ; what contributes to our physical improve- 
ment or deterioration ; what we should eat and drink ; how we should 
be clothed, and how exercise, sleep, and live to secure and maintain 
health and vigor. The results ef scientific research and of personal ex- 
perience bearing on these subjects will be collated and analyzed for 
the instraction of our readers. 








CONFESSIONS OF A SMOKER. 
“WHAT I WAS, AND WHAT I AM.” 
—— 

JE have frequently discoursed on the 

evil consequences of those common hab- 
its, the use of tobacco and the drinking of spir- 
ituous liquors, and we have always sought to 
make our reasoning strong by adducing illus- 
trations of a striking character. Rarely, 
however, has it occurred to us to find so apt 
an illustration, so practical a sermon, with 
reference to the baneful effect of tobacco on 
the human body as the following account 
furnished us by the subject himself. The 
accompanying portraits are engraved from 
photographs which were severally taken in 
the different stages of his experience. Mr. 
K——,, of Augusta, Georgia, contracted the 
habit of smoking when about fourteen years 
of age. An excellent physical organization, 
with a sanguineous temperament and some 
predisposition to corpulence, served to 
strengthen this habit until its practice 
became almost incessant during his waking 
hours. It was his boast at thirty-five that 
he could smoke a meerschaum pipe all the 
while, so invulnerable did he think him- 
self to any ill effects from the use of tobacco. 
But during all the years he continued to 
smoke, the poisonous element of that article 
was insidiously planting the seeds of dis- 
ease; and at forty years of age he had 
begun to realize that fact, though he was 
wont at times to allege some other cause for 
his occasional attacks of painful sickness. 
He continued to smoke until 1865, when his 
health became so prostrated by various dis. 
orders, arising chiefly from a stomach in a 
state of extreme derangement, that he was 
regarded by his friends as a candidate for 
an early grave. 
At the time, 1865, when the portrait No. 1 
was taken, he was suffering from acute dys 
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pepsia accompanied with derangement of 
the circulation, short breath, spinal weakness, 
and general debility. The tone of his con- 
stitution had fallen so low, and the functions 
of the secretory organs were so sluggishly 
performed, that his hair, which had pre- 
viously been abundant, came out, leaving him 
almost bald. Instead of a youthful, vigorous 
man, he looked worn, feeble, and old. He 
suffered so much abdominal pain that it was 
thought expedient by his physician to apply 
blisters ; and the liquid drawn from the skin 
by these blisters was so strongly impregnated 
with tobacco as to be odorous. This fact 
effectually disposed of every doubt he enter- 
tained concerning the cause of his illness, 
and convinced him that his excessive smok- 
ing lay at the foundation of his infirmities. 





No. 1. 
A man of very positive opinion and energetic 
action, he determined to give up the habit, 


come what might. “To know the cause of 
one’s disease is half the cure.” Therefore 
Mr. K——set about making an earnest effort 
to relinquish his darling habit. He suc- 
ceeded in working off from it in 1866, and 
by a careful regard to the delicate state of 
his health in his diet and daily habits, soon 
afterward began to improve in strength and 
spirits. Abstemious habits with reference to 
other modes of dissipation than tobacco 
doubtless proved his salvation. Had he 
been a drinker of alcoholic stimulants as 
well as a smoker of tobacco, there is little 
doubt but that he would have succumbed tb 
the pernicious effects of those habits, and 
thus found indeed an early death; but he did 
not drink, and nature was not entirely ex- 
hausted of her recuperative resources, 





In one year after the time he gave up 
smoking he was quite another man from the 
unhappy suffering invalid he found himself 
in his final smoking experience. He had 
gained twenty-five pounds in weight, and 





No. 2. 


little of the weakness induced by his long- 
practiced habit remained besides some ner- 
vous irritation which yet clings to him, and 
may never be entirely overcome. His health 
continued to improve, and with the improve- 
ment came a restoration of much of his 
youthful vigor and freshness. So great in- 
deed was the change in his appearance at 
the time the second portrait (No. 2) was taken, 
from what it had been during the last four 
or five years of his smoking career, that per- 
sons who had had business relations with 





No. 8. 


him then, and had not seen him during the 
interval of his recuperation, could not recog- 
nize in him the same man with whom they 
had been accustomed to trade. Speaking of 
this he says himself: “ Parties now and then 
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come into my store and inquire for my 
brother, thinking me to be a younger man, 
they not having seen me since my reforma- 
tion. Some insist on my not being the per- 
son with whom they transacted business in 
1865 or 1866.” At the time—last June—the 
third photograph was taken (No. 3), Mr. 
K—— weighed upward of one hundred and 
eighty pounds. We saw him early in the 
autumn of 1869, and must confess our sur- 
prise at seeing one who had been brought so 
low by a destructive practice, enjoying so 
much exuberant health and possessing a 
complexion of such ruddy freshness, His 
triumph over a vice which is preying upon 
the vitals of hundreds of thousands of his 
fellow-Americans is well attested by his new- 
created manhood, and a firm resolution to 
live henceforward in a manner becoming an 
intelligent human being and a Christian. 

In him, too, is seen a most cogent example 
of the result of determined and intelligent 
effort, which should greatly encourage all 
those who being in the toils of a perverted 
appetite seek to emancipate themselves axd 
live as becometh self-denying manly men. 

406 


THE WASP WAIST. 


N China, fashionable women wear very small 
shoes, not larger than are worn here by in- 
fants. The feet are prevented from growing 
by artificial pressure, and, in time, the per- 
son can only waddle; she can not walk. 
This fashion is as foolish and far more in- 
jurious than that of the men who shave their 
heads, save a spot on top, from which de- 
scends the long ropy tail, which must be 
very inconvenient. 

In the Rocky Mountains there is a tribe of 
Indians known as “ Flat Heads,” who place 
the heads of their young children in a press, 
and keep them there for some time, so that 
the skull becomes flattened in shape; and this 
is their idea of beauty. The same thing was 
practiced in Peru, South America, from 
whence we obtain skulls of Flat Heads. In 
the Caribbean Islands, too, the cannibals 
flatten their heads, as marks of distinction 
and superiority. But in civilized France 
and England, the ladies—some of them— 
practice a far more injurious custom, that of 
tight-lacing. Of course the custom is con- 





fined to the foolish people of those countries. 
Whoever saw a wasp-waisted woman in 
America who did not come direct from those 
foreign countries? Our women will not be 
so foolish. Here is what an English journal 
says on the subject under the title of The 
Wasp Waist: 

Men are not disposed, for a variety of rea- 
sons, to interfere rashly with the notions of 
women in the matter of dress. The greatest 
latitude is allowed in shape, and color, and 
material; and it is only when the male 
esthetic sense is too openly outraged that 
we hear some faint protest against the cur- 
rent fashion. This tolerance is extremely 
wise. In the first place, women would not 
alter their ways even if we did complain. 
Then again, it is only reasonable to conclude 
that, as the women who set fashion spend by 
far the larger portion of their lives in study- 
ing how to dress themselves, they ought to 
understand more about it than the exoteric 
critic who hastily scans his wife’s costume as 
she comes down to dinner. We are of opin- 
ion, further, that the masculine mind is in- 
capable of dispassionately judging women’s 
dress. There are men who look upon every 
tolerably good-looking woman as an angel ; 
and such men, perceiving the majority of 
their angelic acquaintances dressing in a 
particular fashion, must needs consider the 
fashion a remarkably graceful and becoming 
one. 

There are other men who, having been 
rather hardly entreated by the sex, are dis- 
posed to regard women with distrust, if not 
with some vague notion of a universal re- 
venge ; and these find each new fashion only 
another phase of feminine absurdity and 
vanity. It is highly desirable, therefore, 
that women should be allowed (the phrase 
suggests a possible restriction which, we 
fear, does not exist) to dress pretty much as 
they please, and to adorn themselves with 
such combinations of color, and such forms 
of costume, as they think most suited to 
their various requirements. 

In one direction, however, every man who 
has any sort of influence over the woman- 
kind of his family or circle is imperatively 
bound to interfere. . The abomination of 
tight-lacing must not be allowed to spread 
among us. We are not quite sure that fash- 
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ion contemplates any immediate return to 
the wasp waist, but there are rumors abroad 
which render it necessary that every precau- 
tion should be used. It may be that the 
flinging open of the correspondence-columns 
of the newspapers in the dull season has had 
something to do with the re-appearance of 
this bugbear, but it is not the less necessary 
that such incipient tentatives should be 
checked at once. Somewhere about two 
years ago a magazine, which is chiefly ad- 
dressed to girls, started, for its own purpose 
doubtless, this subject, and endeavored to 
combat the notion tht tight-lacing was in- 
jurious to the frame. It was suspected at 
the time that this periodical was nothing 
more nor less than the organ of the stay- 
makers, who had been deprived of their 
means of subsistence by the extinction of 
crinoline. This underhand effort to resusci- 
tate a pernicious custom provoked a good 
deal of indignation; and we fancy that it 
was then abandoned. However, our old foe 
appears in a new place; and in the sacred 
columns of the London Times, the specter 
of tight-lacing is again paraded before us, 
by one or two correspondents, whose method 
of logic inclines us to believe that they be- 
long to the sex which is principally interest- 
ed in the matter. The first point on which 
these correspondents insist is that a small 
waist is pleasing to the eye, and the second 
is that a woman may “ cultivate her figure ” 
—such is the gentle euphemism which de- 
scribes the squeezing in of the ribs—with 
impunity from physical injury. 

It is true enough that a small waist is an 
additional grace to a figure that is otherwise 
symmetrical and graceful. No one can deny 
this fact. But there is no greater blunder 
than for the “cultivator” to imagine that a 
small waist, which betrays its artificial ori- 
gin, can be regarded by men with anything 
else than derision or compassion. Is it 
wonder, or pity, or contempt that is the pre- 
dominant feeling when one observes a wasp- 
like body tapering down to an abnormally 
small waist, the waist unnaturally round, the 
dress obviously strained, the whole body 
apparently balanced so as to prevent the 
compressed figure from breaking in two 
halves? A more absurd spectacle it is im- 
possible to: conceive; and it is one which 





suggests some other reflections, -not very 
flattering to the owner of the insect-waist. 
We presume that girls make fools of them- 
selves in this way in order to convey to 
others the notion that they are peculiarly 
sylph-like and graceful. They wish to ap- 
pear in the eyes of their male admirers as 
light, ethereal, angelic creatures, who are 
scarcely subject to the vulgar necessities of 
hunger. Unfortunately, the impression con- 
veyed is exactly the reverse. The lover can 
not look at his mistress’s eyes for thinking 
of her waist, and wondering how she can 
smile under her tightly-clasping bars of cane. 
In spite of himself, he becomes an anatomist. 
He mentally dissects her. He can not help 
thinking of those plates in books of physi- 
ology, showing the position of the ribs an- 
terior and posterior to the practice of tight- 
lacing. While he ought to be looking at 
her face, he is, in imagination, contemplating 
her lungs. When she sighs, it is not of her 
affection he thinks; he is considering the 
action of her diaphragm. It is impossible 
for the tenderest and most idealistic of 
lovers to discern the poetry of a mechanica 
waist. 

As for the injurious effects of the practice, 
no correspondence in the Times or elsewhere 
will alter definite scientific facts. We are 
heartily glad to perceive that the Lancet has 
engaged in the good work of smiting down 
these fallacies with the sledge-hammer of its 
authority. We imagine, however, that the 
physical injuries produced by tight-lacing 
must be apparent to every one; and that it 
is only a piece of hypocrisy on the part of 
its advocates to say that they know of no 
cases of such injury. 

The Lancet only repeats what ought to be 
known to every school-girl who studies phys- 
iological questions and answers in her classes. 
For the free motiof of the lungs, free motion 
of the ribs is required. Compress the ribs 
by tight-lacing, and you would prevent the 
lungs from obtaining air but for the action 
of the diaphragm, which involves a method 
of breathing directly destructive of the har- 
monious working of the internal system, 
“ Breathing, as it is thus carried on, produ- 
ces downward pressure instead of lateral 
expansion, increasing the difficulties under 
which the digestive organs, compressed out 
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of shape by the constriction of the waist, do 
their work, and causing displacements and 
derangements which create perhaps more 
domestic unhappiness than any other cir- 
cumstance in life..... And we do not hesi- 
tate to say that to the practice of tight lac- 
ing is due a very large number of distressing 
female ailments, over and beyond those 
derangements of digestion and circulation to 
which we have already referred.” 

It may be urged that if women will kill 
themselves in order to attract admiration 
and gratify their vanity, they ought to be 
allowed a martyrdom which is clearly a 
pleasure to them. But that is not the point. 
The results of tight-lacing are not confined 
to the subject of the experiment. The prev- 
alence of the custom in this age would ma- 
terially affect the health of the next genera- 
tion. 

The more immediate results are a mass of 
needless complaints which make a woman an 
infliction upon her friends as well as a misery 
to herself. Constant headaches, the queru- 
lousness of temper attendant upon restraint 
and pain, and the thousand ills of indiges- 
tion are part of the harvest of evil which 
follows tight-lacing, and in which many an 
unhappy husband has been forced to share. 
For a woman to have constant headaches 
who has produced them by her own willful 
folly might be regarded as a merited pun- 
ishment, but for the fact that the punish- 
ment falls as much upon the husband as 
upon herself. Probably, however, he reaps 
a deserved punishment for having been fool- 
ish enough to marry a girl given up to tight- 
lacing, or for having been weak enough to 
let his wife fall into the habit. Perhaps if it 
were well understood that our marrying 
young men—looking forward to their future 
domestic comfort—were disposed to keep 
clear of girls devoted to th ruinous practice 
of tight-lacing, the insect-waist would dis- 
appear, and there would be an end to coffin- 


corsets. 
——+o—__—__ 


Hwapacue is one of nature’s sure signs of 
violated physical law, and whoever suffers from 
it should carefully study his own habits and 
reform from all violations of the rules of health. 
Radical recovery can be secured in no other 
way. 





TISCHENDORFF, THE BIBLICAL 
SCHOLAR. 


THE ROMANCE OF BIBLICAL RESEARCH * 





N the likeness of Professor Tischendorff 
we have a specimen of sound health 
and vigorous constitution. The fresh- 
ness of youth appears to linger on that 
face. There is a broad base of brain, in- 
dicating vital stamina, energy of char- 
acter, and a spirit of earnestness in all his 
mental and physical life. To correspond 
with this development there is a large 
chest, indicating great breathing power, 
a good nutritive apparatus, furnishing an 
abundance of blood for the ample sup- 
port of the brain, and that balance of life 
which is requisite to keep body and brain 
in excellent condition. He has therefore 
a great deal of life-power, and while his 
mental nature is well grounded in a sub- 
stantial and healthy physical constitu- 
tion, he has a healthful cast of mind, dis- 
tinguished for great practical common- 
sense, a desire for knowledge, ability to 
gather facts, and to hold them ia reserve 
for ready use on all occasions. 

There is a good organization for an 
offhand public speaker; the qualities 
requisite for minute and specific scholar- 
ship being well developed, with language 
enough not only to become a splendid 
classical scholar, but the ready ability to 
express thoughts and feelings on the spur 
of the moment. Educated for the law, or 
called to a lecturer’s position, he would 
be eminently successful in imparting in- 
struction; would be entertaining and in- 
structive. When he has gone over a field 
of inquiry, especially in the domain of lit- 





*In the preparation of our biography we have been 
kindly assisted to very valuable facts connected with Dr. 
Tischendorff's life by the Rev. M. J. Cramer, consul at 
Leipsic, who is a personal friend of the distinguished 
critic. The American translation, by the Rev. Henry 
Smith, D.D., of Tischendorff's own t of his dis- 
coveries in his ‘* When Were Our Gospels Written ? * we 
have also freely made use of. We have been compelled 
to deal only with Dr. Tischiendorff's discoveries, owing 
to the impossibility of bringing within our space a com- 
plete account of his writings and other labors. 
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erature or history, there-is little left for 
those to do who come after him. 

The upper part of the forehead is not 
the regions of 


so amply developed; 
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PORTRAIT OF LOBEGOTT FRIEDRICH CONSTANTIN TISCHENDORFF. 


Causality and Comparison not being 
prominently developed, his mind is not 
very much inclined to the contemplation 
or discussion of abstract subjects. His 
elevation of head along the center line is 
striking, and indicates strong sympathy, 
respect, reverence, and perseverance, In 
his great Veneration is found one of the 








mainsprings of his activity and zeal in 
the important work to which he early 
devoted his intellectual energies, 


The breadth of head gives ardor, en- 


terprise, and that kind of magnetic earn- 
estness which is very impressive, and 
makes him industrious, thorough, and 
efficient. 

He has all the signs of strong social 
feelings; his friendship is magnetic; he 
is personally attractive to people, espe- 
cially to young men. He will make 
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them feel that he is an elder brother; 
while he has a fair degree of dignity 
among superior people, which leads them 
to respect his opinions and seek his friend- 
ship. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The “ Romance of Biblical Research” may 
appear to many readers an inappropriate 
selection as a title of our account of the life 
and works of the distinguished German Bib- 
lical-text reformer; but we can hardly find 
a happier phrase for our use in the whole 
range of our language. Dr. Tischendorff 
has infused life into a department which 
had previously but little or no interest to 
men outside of the learned theological world. 
Biblical criticism and research has had but 
little to draw the attention of the “ people” 
toward it, and he is, we believe, the first to 
satisfy the wants of the popular mind, excited 
by the novelistic writings of Rénan and his 
school, by showing them that there is indeed 
also true, pure romance connected with the 
history of our Christian Bible. As we ac- 
company him, in our portraiture, among the 
ancient cloisters of Palestine, and hear him 
rustling among the old waste-paper baskets 
of the convent libraries, as if for lost “ copy,” 
spending a lifetime in the discovery of early 
and long-concealed witnesses to the truth of 
our Christianity, we feel that the “romance” 
of these Biblical researches has much to at- 
tract those who can not otherwise be influ- 
enced. The great discoverer’s life, however, 
has been no romance; it has been, and is, 
both real and earnest, and his literary labors 
as well as his invaluable discoveries are the 
children of a life full of honor and fruitful- 
ness, and he is now the acknowledged creator 
of an epoch in the history of Biblical criticism. 

Lobegott Friedrich Constantin Tischen- 
dorff was,born on the 18th of January, 1815, 
in Lengefeld, a manufacturing town in the 
kingdom of Saxony. His father was a phy- 
sician} educated under the celebrated Dr. 
Hufeland. His mother devoted herself with 
great zeal to the religious education of her 
children. After attending the school of his 
native place till fourteen years of age, he was 
sent in 1829 to the Gymnasium at Plauen, 
and in 1834 commenced his philological and 
theological studies in the University of Leip- 





sic. While a student, he wrote several theo- 
logical dissertations in Latin, which were 
awarded the prize-medal with flattering com- 
pliménts by the theological faculty. In 1834 
he published a volume of original poems, 
entitled “ May-Buds,” some of which were 
set to music by the celebrated composers 
Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn, This, with his 


‘former theological treatises, was the com- 


mencement of his literary career. He re- 
mained at Leipsic till 1838, and then became 
for a year and a half assistant-instructor in a 
seminary under the direction of his subse- 
quent father-in-law. He published in the 
mean time a work entitled “The Young Mys- 
tic,” pronounced by many critics as an excel- 
lent treatise on psychology. In 1839 he 
undertook to prepare an edition of the New 
Testament in Greek, and availed himself of 
all the learned help that had been published 
during the past three hundred years, in order 
to attempt to restore the text to the state in 
which it was left by the Apostles at their 
death. In the furtherance of this effort he 
made extensive journeys among the public 
libraries of south Germany and Switzerland ; 
and after his return to Leipsic, published his 
work, in 1840, together with two theological 
dissertations—all of which were received 
with marked favor, and procured for him the 
degrees of Doctor Philosophie and Licentiatus 
Theoligia. 

It was about this time that the idea of a 
thorough revision of the New Testament text 
began to take shape, and the conviction set- 
tled upon his mind that for the highest re- 
sults a deeper research was needed into the 
original Scriptures, in order to the “ restora- 
tion of the true and genuine text of the 
Apostles, on which our Christianity so much 
depends.” And for the proper conception 
of his later labors we shall need to glance 
briefly at the history of that text. 

The early Christians, as is well known, 
were very zealous for the dissemination of 
their holy writings, and transcriptions of 
their different books were made by copyists. 
Accuracy in the transcripts thus made, how- 
ever, was next to impossible, and as early as 
the third century after Christ, Origen, a 
Church father, found it necessary to compare 
many copies in order to make necessary cor- 
rections, Very often it was the case that the 
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writers employed would substitute slight 
alterations of their own, and, not unfrequent- 
ly, omissions were made, either carelessly or 
for various reasons. As time went on these 
evils increased in the text, and such manu- 
scripts as after a lapse of nearly sixteen 
centuries were the “copy” which fed the early 
printing press of Guttenberg were full of 
errors, Of course, better manuscripts were 
afterward procured, and the oldest diligently 
searched for. One of these was the so-called 
Codex Vaticanus, which was ever jealously 
guarded, however, at Rome ; and the Reform- 
ers, who freely offered money for its use, 
could not obtain it to aid in correcting the 
reading of disputed passages, and when Tis- 
chendorff commenced his labor could only bé 
used for a few hours at long intervals. The 
purification of the Scriptural text from its 
foreign elements has been tried by many 
eminent theologians, especially in Germany, 
by Beza, Mill, Wetstein, Bengel, Griesbach, 
Matthai, and Scholz, their labors extending 
over some centuries, But the idea at last 
became permanent that the end of all their 
attempts would be more certainly attained 
by setting aside the ordinary text altogether, 
and substituting in its place a new one, de- 
rived from the oldest and best sources. This, 
then, in brief, was the conviction that per- 
meated Tischendorft’s mind, and which ren- 
dered his subsequent journeys necessary, to 
subject the oldest Greek and also Latin MSS. 
to be found in the libraries of Europe to a 
new and exhaustive exploration, and from 
the materials thus gathered to prepare an- 
other critical edition of his Greek Testament. 
TISCHENDORFF’S EARLY DISCOVERIES. 

Tischendorff was but twenty-five years of 
age when, in 1840, he started, with about a 
hundred dollars in his pocket, for Paris, his 
parents haying died, leaving him with no 
funds for the further prosecution of his studies 
and investigations. He arrived in Paris with 
less than fifty dollars, but with a nature full 
of energetic resolve. He soon ingratiated 
himself into the good-will of the librarians 
of the different public libraries, to which he 
was allowed free access. Here he remained 
for some time, visiting in the mean time the 
libraries of Holland in 1841, and those of 
London, Cambridge, and Oxford in 1842. 
But Paris was the scene of his first success, 





He published two critical editions of the 
Greek Testament here; prepared the critical 
edition of the Codex Claromontanus, after 
discovering and deciphering portions of the 
Old and New Testaments, Philo Judeus, and 
the Apocryphal books, which had heretofore 
been declared “ undecipherable,” and the cel- 
ebrated Codex Ephremi, and a Palimpsest 
from the fifth century, for the first time de- 
ciphered. “This,” says Dr. Tischendorff, 
“had been written in the fifth century, and 
revised with many additions in the seventh 
and ninth, but had been washed off in the 
twelfth century, in order that upon the parch- 
ment, an article at that time scarce and 
costly, thus purified and newly calendered, 
the work of an old Church father, by the 
name of Ephraim, might be transcribed. 
Traces of the ancient defaced writing were 
first observed in the seventeenth century. In 
the eighteenth, Wetstein, the Swiss theolo- 
gian, had made an attempt to read it. But 
at the close of this century, the Parisian 
librarian informed the theologian Griesbach, 
of Jena, that it was impossible for the eye of 
a mortal to decipher with any degree of ex- 
actness a writing which six centuries before 
had been so thoroughly destroyed. In the 
year 1834 the French Government attempted 
by chemical means to restore the legibility 
of the faded letters. But a thevlogian of 
Leipsic, who was at that time in Paris, proved 
so unsuccessful in his attempts to read it, 
that he publicly declared an edition of the 
text, even with the means employed by the 
French Government, to be impracticable ; 
yet in the years 1841, 1842 I was so success- 
ful that. I was able to distinguish perfectly 
even the different hands which had taken 
part in the work.” 

The means employed we do not gather. 
In this way he acquired funds and many hon- 
ors, and the friendship of some of.the most 
distinguished men in France, both in Church 
and State. A Prussian theological faculty 
bestowed upon him an honorary doctorate. 
Beyond the limits of Germany three Govern- 
ments conferred the dignity of their orders; 
several others honored him with large gold 
medals in recognition of scientific services, 
and Holland, at the instance of her theolo- 
gians, caused a medal to be struck in his 
especial honor. 
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Tischendorff left Paris in January of the 
year 1843 for Switzerland, where he resided 
for some time in Basle. In the same year he 
reached Rome, after traveling through south- 
ern France and Italy, and exploring the libra- 
ries of Venice, Modena, Florence, Verona, 
Milan, Turin, Naples. In Rome he discov- 
ered and examined many very ancient man- 
uscripts of portions of the Old and New 
Testaments, some of which he was allowed 
to copy, and has since published in his Mon- 
umenta Sacra Inedita. He had while here a 
protracted private audience with Pope Greg- 
ory XVI. concerning the celebrated Codex 
Vaticanus, receiving permission to closely 
examine it but not to publish it, as Cardinal 
Mai was then engaged in preparing it for the 
press. When he left the Holy City his repu- 
tation in the literary and theological world, 
through his many discoveries, was very ex- 
tended. It would hardly be possible to 
enumerate them here, but he had finally come 
to the following conclusion: “The European 
libraries had obtained all their treasures of 
Scriptural manuscript from the convents of 
the East, where industrious monks, from the 
succeeding centuries after Christ’s appear- 
ance, had gathered the sacred writings from 
all quarters, and employed themselves in 
transcribing them. Might there not now lie 
in the nooks of these convents, Greek, Coptic, 
Syrian, Armenian, one or another of these 
manuscripts concealed? Would not every 
leaf of parchment which might be found in 
them, bringing testimony from the fifth, sixth, 
and even seventh centuries, be a little treas- 
ure, an appreciable enrichment of Christian 
science ?” 

FIRST JOURNEY TO THE HOLY LAND. 

With such men as Tischendorff, the thought 
is father to the deed. Only a few years be- 
fore he had entered Paris with hardly a 
month’s support; yet in order to aid in 
bringing his plans to completion many pri- 
vate individuals, and even the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, were found ready to give him pecu- 
niary aid. Nor did the ruler of his own 
Saxon fatherland, King Frederic Augustus 
IL., forget him, for both he and his brother 
John, “a man highly accomplished in the 
knowledge of the sacred writings,” gave him 
their personal favor. Thus was collected 
nearly five thousand dollars for his contem- 





plated journey to the Orient—that earthly 
paradise of German travelers. In the month 
of April, 1844, he embarked at Leghorn for 
Alexandria, intending to visit Cairo, Sinai, 
the Coptic cloisters, Jerusalem, the Dead 
Sea, San Saba, Samaria, Nazareth, Beirut, 
Smyrna, Patmos, and other places. An ac- 
count of this journey he published in his 
Reise in der Orient (1845, 1846), and also a 
more extended history of the manuscripts 
discovered, in his Anecdota Sacra et Profana 
(1855 and 1860). He discovered a large 
number of manuscripts of portions of the 
Bible in the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, 
Arabic, Coptic, and Abyssinian languages,— 
many of which he brought home and subse- 


“quently published in his Monumenta Sacra 


Inedita. The chief incident of that journey, 
and which adds probably the greatest inter- 
est to Dr. Tischendorff’s life, occurred at 
Sinai. . 

He had arrived there in May, 1844. While 
exploring the library belonging to the con- 
vent of St. Catherine, at the foot of the 
Mount, he observed a huge, wide basket 
standing in the center of the library floor, 
containing a quantity of ancient parchments. 
On examination he found a number of leaves 
of the Greek Bible of the Old Testament. 
“These,” said he, “instantly made upon me 
the impression of being one of the most ancient 
manuscripts I had ever seen.” His sorrow 
was extreme, however, when the librarian, 
“an intelligent man,” told him that two 
baskets full of similar remains had previously 
been committed to the flames. He secured 
in all about forty-three leaves, and after trans- 
scribing a few pages, he asked the librarian 
to save whatever might be found of the re- 
mainder, and shortly afterward returned to 
Saxony with a rich collection of manuscripts, 
most of which, numbering about fifty, he de- 
posited in the University of Leipsic. He 
caused lithographs to be taken of the Sinaitic 
fragments, but prudently kept the place 
where he had found them to himself—having 
in mind the discovery of the entire manu- 
uscript at a future time, a second journey for 
which purpose he undertook in 1853. 

But in this interval we have to deal with 
other labors of his. In 1845 he was elected 
to an extraordinary professorship in Leipsic 
University (two years previously he had re- 
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ceived the Doctor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Breslau). In 1849 he made another 
journey of researches in France and England. 
In 1850 he received the position of an hon- 
orary Professor of Theology in Leipsic, where 
he devoted himself for a time to theological 
labors. His published works during this 
period after his return from the East to his 
second journey are excecdingly numerous. 
He labored upon three editions of the Greek 
Testament (published in 1849, 1850, 1854— 
besides the two former editions at Paris), 
and of the Septuagint, incorporating therein 
the results of his philological researches. He 
edited the Codex Claromontanus, Codex 
Fredrico Augustanus, Codex Amiatinus, 
Evangelium Palatinum ; published the Codex 
Ephremi, the Monumenta Sacra Inedita, 
Fragmenta Sacra Palimpsesta, and also re- 
sumed his somewhat neglected researches 
into the New Testament Apocryphal books, 
preparing critical editions of the Apocryphal 
Gospels, Acts, and the Apocalypse, besides 
re-editing with critical accuracy nineteen 
other works which had previously been ed- 
ited by other hands. 

Yet this is by no means a complete record. 
He was constantly hauling forth from the 
dusty alcoves of European libraries valuable 
manuscripts, a task which appears to have 
served as an intellectual stimulus to his other 
gigantic labors. Even this was no “chance” 
work. His friend Alexander von Humboldt 
(to whom he dedicated his Anecdota, in 
1855) was not unjust when he styled him: 
* One of the most fortunate travelers of mod- 
ern times, having become such, not by mere 
accident, but by sagacity and perseverance.” 
The king of Prussia also wrote: “You are 
predestined to make discoveries wherever 
you go.” With all his European labors and 
accompanying honors, however, he did not 
forget his Sinaitic treasures (certainly not yet 
found). He had secured a friend at the 
court of the Viceroy of Egypt, who endeav- 
ored to recover the lost remains, but he shad 
finally written that the monks of the convent 
were perfectly aware of the treasure they 
possessed, and that no sum could tempt them 
to part with it. Dr. Tischendorff resolved 
to go thither himself, however, starting in 
1853. In February of that year he reached 
for the second time the cloister of St. Cath- 








erine, and though he was even more fortunate 
than before in discovering Scriptural docu- 
ments, he could not obtain any further traces 
respecting the discovery of 1844, excepting, 
however, a little fragment containing eleven 
short lines from the Book of Genesis, which 
furnished apparent proof that the manuscript 
had originally contained the whole of the 
Old Testament. This he transcribed, but 
returned home without accomplishing his 
end, feeling, as he eloquently expressed it, a 
constant “heart-pressure” toward new Ori- 
ental researches. 
DISCOVERY OF THE SINAI BIBLE. 

The doctor’s “ heart-pressure” culminated 
in the formation of another extensive plan 
of an Eastern journey, which he was enabled 
to carry out through the liberality of the Em- 
peror of Russia. No monarch is so much 
esteemed in the Oriental convents as the Czar 
and knowing his influence, Dr. Tischendorff 
presented himself, with his plan, before the 
defender of the Greek faith. The latter, not- 
withstanding the objections urged against 
patronizing a German Protestant professor, 
placed sufficient funds at his disposal, and 
on the 5th of January, 1859, Tischendorft 
again departed for the East. His chances of 
success appeared to be very slight in regard 
to the Sinaitic manuscripts, for the theologi- 
cal world had already flocked to the spot. 
The English Government had sent out a rep- 
resentative well provided with gold, but he 
did not go to Sinai, remarking, that “ after 
the visit of so eminent a paleographer as Dr. 
Tischendorff, no success was to be hoped for.” 
But before the month of January had flown 
the latter stood once more in Sinai. “For 
the third time in the course of fifteen years,” 
he remarks, “I greeted the convent of St. 
Catherine. In honor of the mission with 
which I was intrusted, I was received with 
marks of special consideration. The prior 
greeted me with the wish that I might suc- 
ceed in gathering new supports for the Di- 
vine truth,”—an utterance in which, he adds, 
was “more than he himself was probably 
aware of.” He spent several days in search- 
ing among the old manuscripts of the con- 
vent library, discovering many valuable ones, 
one of which is of more than ordinary inter- 
est to the world—of which Dr. Tischendorff 
has told the story of its finding as follows: 
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“On the 4th of February I ordered the 
camels to be ready for my departure for Cairo 
on the 7th. At noon of the above-named 
day I made an excursion to the neighboring 
mountain, in company with the steward of 
the convent, and as we were returning at 
night-fall, he invited me to take some refresh- 
ment in his cell. We had hardly entered, 
when, alluding to our previous conversation, 
he said: ‘I also have here a Septuagint.’ 
[A Greek version of the Old Testament, so 
called because it was said to be the work of 
seventy, or rather seventy-two, interpreters. ] 
He went to a corner of the room and brought 
a parcel wrapped in red cloth, and laid it 
before me on the table. I opened the cloth, 
and to my extreme astonishment beheld be- 
fore me the Sinai Bible. . It consisted not 
merely of the fragments of the Old Testa- 
ment which I had taken from the basket 
fifteen years before, but also of other Old 
Testament fragments, and, especially, the 
entire New Testament, as well as the com- 
plete Epistles of Barnabas. These additional 
constituents of the parcel had been discovered 
soon after my departure in 1844, Their con- 
nection with the fragments which I had so 
urgently commended to notice had been re- 
cognized, and all had been placed together. 
In the most joyful excitement, I begged per- 
mission to take the cloth with its entire con- 
tents tomy room. There I first gave myself 
up to the impression produced by the event. 
I knew that I held in my hand the most pre- 
cious jewel which, for the investigation of 
the Bible, could be found; a manuscript 
which exceeded all others in the world in 
antiquity and value; for which I had 


busied myself for twenty years. To the emo-~ 


tions of such an hour no description can do 
justice. The night was cold, yet I sat down 
immediately to the work of transcribing the 
Epistle of Barnabas. Of this document, 
which ascends so nearly to the origin of the 
Christian Church, the first part, in the Greek 


text of the original, had been sought in vain. 


since the second century. And the Epistle 
of Barnabas, as well as the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, from the end of the second to the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, had been re- 
garded by many as a component part of the 
New Testament. For this reason both were 
included in the Sinai Bible, which had been 





written in the first half of the fourth century, 
or about the time of the first Christian em- 
peror.” 

Such is Dr. Tischendorft’s account of the 
discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus. He asked 
permission of the steward to take it with him 
to Cairo, but the prior alone could give that, 
and he was himself in thatcity. On the 7th 
of February Dr. Tischendorff departed thither 
in order to meet him, being honored with a 
formal and stately adieu, the most prominent 
of the brotherhood accompanying him to the 
neighboring plain. At Cairo he met with 
the greatest sympathy; the prior granted 
his request, and on the 24th of February the 
manuscript was delivered into his hands for 
transcription. This labor was immense, for 
it contained more than one hundred and ten 
thousand lines, with innumerable passages 
obscured by later corrections, many also 
faded, which had to be transcribed under the 
most rigid scrutiny. Dr. Tischendorff after- 
ward suggested to the prior the idea of pre- 
senting the manuscript to the Czar of Russia, 
as the shield and protector of the Greek or- 
thodox faith. This met with favor, yet its ac- 
complishment was not realized for a long time. 
When he returned again to Cairo he found 
the brotherhood of the convent involved in 
serious difficulties, of which we can not enter 
here into the details, but to overcome which 
he greatly aided them by his influence. On 
the 28th of September the assembled mem- 
bers of the convent placed the long-sought- 
for treasure in Dr. Tischendorff’s hands for 
transmission to St. Petersburg, its possession 
being primarily given to the great discoverer 
himself, in order to prepare an exact edition 
for publication. “In the early days of Oc- 
tober,” he remarks, “while yet the palm 
groves were ing in the glowing heat of 
the south, I le land of the Nile, and on 
the 19th of November, when the northern 
winter was already setting upon St. Peters- 
burg, I presented my rich collection of man- 
uscripts, in the Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, 
and other languages, to the Imperial Majesty 
of Russia, at Larsko Selo. The cynosure and 
crown of the collection was the Sinai Bible.” * 





* The results of this journey are embodied in his * From 
the Orient * (1862). A concise and learned description 
of the most important documentary discoveries of this 
journey, and at the same time an announcement of the 
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In October, 1862, the whole work had gone 
through the press. The labor preparatory to 
the printing had been immense, and the 
entire cost was borne by the Emperor Alex- 
ander II. of Russia. This imperial edition is 
a marvelously beautiful and accurate fac- 
simile of the entire manuscript, and is in four 
volumes, royal folio, bound in purple cloth. 
Dr. Tischendorff went to St. Petersburg in 
the same month to make the presentation of 
it, and asked that it might appear it connec- 
tion with the millenary festival of the Rus- 
sian monarchy. This the emperor granted, 
and presented the greater number of the 
copier to the different universities and theo- 
logical societies of Europe, without distinc- 
tion of creed. Thus was the Christian 
Church at large put in possession of the most 
ancient records ever discovered of the Apos- 
tolic writings and of the Septuagint, upon 
which its faith is founded.* 

Blessings from all sides were showered 
upon the “Discoverer of the Sinai Bible.” 
The Pope expressed his kind wishes and ad- 
miration in an autograph letter. Cambridge 
and Oxford bestowed upon him their highest 
academic dignity. A man of letters remarked 
that “he would rather be the discoverer of 
the Sinai Bible than the finder of the Kohi- 
noor.” “But,” said the good Professor, 
“what is far dearer to me than all these 
flattering tokens of recognition and gratitude, 
and the pleasure derived from which can not 
be diminished by the assaults of envy, is the 
conviction that the Sinai Bible isa gift of 
Providence ; bestowed upon us in this period, 
so fruitful in the products of an anti-Chris- 
tian activity, as a clear light in the explora- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures, both to establish 
their truth and to demonstrate their uncor- 
rupted form.” Dr. Tischendorff is now en- 
gaged in translating this manuscript into the 
German language. 

Dr. Tischendorff’s labors upon the famous 
Codex Vaticanus are also of great importance 





intended publication of a fac-simile edition of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, appeared in 1860, under the title of “ Notitia 
Editionis Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici,” etc., etc. 

*Mr. Cramer says: “At the present time there are 
but fifteen copies of this splendid fac-simile edition of 
the Codex Sinaiticus for sale at Giesecke & Devrient’s, 
publishers of Leipsic.” Public libraries will do well to 
secure a copy. The cost per copy is about $175, more or 
less. 





to the Christian world. Before the discovery 
of the Sinai Bible this was always considered 
the oldest and most coniplete manuscript of 
the Bible in existence; but a careful compar- 
ison made by Dr. ‘Tischendorff a few years 
since pfoved that it*was neither older nor 
more complete than the former. They are, 
indeed, thought by the eminent critic to have 
been written, at least in part, by the same. 
hand, both being supposed to be nearly 1,500 
years old. Its early history is somewhat 
clouded. Until very lately it was jealously 
guarded at Rome, the Papal authorities long 
refusing to publish an edition of this manu- 
script. Its chief value lies in the New Testa- 
ment portion, and is invaluabie in the read- 
ing of disputed passages. In 1826 Cardinal 
Mai was authorized to bring out an edition 
of the manuscript, which he did in 1840, but 
the publication was delayed on account of 
its many inaccuracies and its many variations 
from the Vulgate edition. Mai died in 1854, 
before the corrections were completed, but in 
1857 the work was published, full of errors, 
which have been reproduced over all the 
world. 

Dr. Tischendorff's later most celebrated 
and popular work, “ When Were Our Gospels 
Written ?” 1865, has found a wide circulation 
in the whole Christian world. It was written 
to supply a popular demand in Germany, but 
has found a warm welcome in both England 
and America. His Palestina, recently pub- 
lished in Berlin, is a magnificent work. 

“He is now engaged in editing a libra- 
ry of ancient manuscripts, under the title of 
Monumenta Sacra Inedita, Nova Collectio. 
These manuscripts he discovered during his 
visits to the public libraries of Europe and 
the East, and comprises fragments of differ 
ent portions of the Bible and of the Church 
fathers. This library, when complete, will 
consist of nine large quarto volumes, of from 
four to five hundred pages each, containing 
the fac-similes of the manuscripts and the 
regular text-types. Its importance appears 
from the fact that most of the European and 
many of the American libraries have pur- 
chased it, so that only twenty-six copies of it 
are left for sale. Professor Tischendorff also 
proposes to prepare a large Greek Palwog- 
raphy, a work that will be hailed with joy by 
the philological world.” 
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NEW YORK, 
JANUARY, 1870. 





SALUTATORY. 


“ Nearer home,— 
A year’s march nearer home.” 


ELOVED readers, friends, and fel- 

low-travelers: To-day we enter on a 
new journey of life, a new period of time, 
and on a new volume—the Fiftieth—of 
the PurenoxtocicaL JourNaL. With us, 
it is an event. We go back, in memory, 
to the commencement of its existence, 
live over again the life it has lived, and 
fight anew, in vivid thought, the battles 
it has fought and won—thanking God 
for its victories. We would now stop a 
moment to consider what are our duties 
and our prospective privileges. That 
we have had our full share of “up-hill 
life,” many of our readers well know. 
The ignorance, the prejudice, the super- 
stition, and the bigotry we have had to 
meet and te overcome are matters of 
history recorded in previous volumes. 
Of late, instead of spending valuable 
time in fighting opponents, we have been 
enabled to enunciate our doctrines to a 
more willing world; and, indeed, to a 
world hungering and thirsting after the 
truth as it is in science and revelation. 
Right interpretations of both find ready 
acceptance with candid minds that love 
the truth, Opposition has ceased, or 
given way to inquiry. ‘ Cavilers have 
been converted, the ignorant instructed, 
the prejudiced enlightened, superstition 








removed, bigotry softened, and much 
real progress and real improvement have 
been attained. 

Those who once opposed us now help 
us, and our cause is accepted and upheld 
by some of the best minds of civilized 
countries. We repeat our thanks, bid 
adieu to the past, and put ourselves in 
working order for the future. Out of 
our swaddling clothes, through the nur- 
sery, past our boyhood, we would not 
return to childish things, nor would we 
stand still. J¢ is the privilege and the 
duty of every human being to grow into 
the fullest stature of manhood. Let us 
remain in leading strings no longer. Let 
us learn what are our real capabilities ; 
what we can do best, and do it. 


Let us, when we have learned what 
are our besetting sins, resist the tempta- 
tion. If it be a perverted appetite, let 
us control it; if it be inordinate affection, 
subdue it; if it be avarice, let us prove 
by experiment to ourselves the truth 
that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” If it be undue diffidence, sen- 
sitiveness, solicitude, impatience, a lack 
of confidence, or a lack of application ; if 
it be a wild imagination or inordinate 
ambition, let us realize and remember 
that our accountability is first to God, 
next to ourselves, and then to the world. 
When in the line of duty, we need not 
stop to consider what others will say; 
nor be over-anxious about consequences. 
If we please God and ourselves, we can 
well afford to disregard what others 
say. 

In all our teachings we shall éry to 
teach the truth. The intellect, moral 
sentiments, affections, and propensities 
are all God-given, and for good purposes. 
Let us learn what is the will of God in 
regard to their use, and then use them 
accordingly. It is the right use, and. 
not the abuse, that will be acceptable to 
Him, and give the highest satisfaction to 
ourselves. Self-Esteem, would, no doubt, 
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without the grace of God and an enlight- 
ened intellect, arrogate to himself regal 
powers, and rule with authority; Firm- 
ness would -“ will and won’t” to the 
end of time; Approbativeness would 
shine in gaudy plumes; Combativeness 
would pick a quarrel with his best friend ; 
and Destructiveness would knock down 
and drag out indiscriminately. Aliment- 
iveness would gormandize.; Acquisitive- 
ness would get all it could, and Secretive- 
ness would help keep it. Amativeness 
would marry more husbands, or wives, 
than the law allows; Ideality.would 
revel in objects of beauty and romance 
without regard to utility; Cautiousness 
would be timid, procrastinate, and never 
“pop the question ;” Benevolence would 
bleed at every recital of suffering ; Ven- 
eration would fall down and worship 
wood and stone, magnify the importance 
of others, and go crazy on religious sub- 
jects, instead of going to work. Too 
much Order makes one old-maidish, or 
“more nice than wise ;” while large In- 
dividuality makes one curious, and he 
pries into other people’s business. Ex- 
cessive Constructiveness spends time and 
money foolishly—trying to make “ per- 
petual motions,” and on useless inven- 
tions. Too much Tune runs mad after 
music, to.the neglect of more important 
matters. One with an indolent, low tem- 
perament lies around bar-rooms, liquor- 
vaults, smoking, chewing, drinking, and 
soon becomes a pauper and a nuisance, 
if not a vagabond, a gambler, or a thief 
whereas if he would live a proper life, 
come under good influences, take a part 
in some religious work, pay attention to 
daily devotions, and set himself about 
any useful employment, he would grow 
in grace and improve the guwality of his 
whole organization. 

Our mission—the right mission of ali 
good men and women— is to become 
healthy, intelligent, self-regulating, and 
godly. Before the millennium arrives, 





men: and women must be organized, 
nearer perfection, and more fully devel- 
oped than at present. They must be so 
constituted that their children will come 
into the world without those warped 
cunditions; tendencies to excess, imbecil- 
ity, idiocy, and moral obliquity. The 
parents themselves must be what they 
would have their children become—per- 
fect. If the sins of parents are visited on 
their children—as they most certainly 
are—parents must cease sinning. And 
these are among the doctrines we would 
teach. Man may be improved—may be 
developed, may come up into the image 
of his Maker, and double, treble, and 
quadruple his powers of usefulness, en- 
joyment, happiness) We propose to 
show how it may be done. This is one 
of the utilities of Phrenology—one of the 
objects of this Journat, Every sub- 
scriber becomes a helper, not only a 
helper of others, but he helps himself. 

Our mission is high and holy, It is 
approved by good men, and we feel that 
it is sanctioned in heaven. Every one 
who helps on the cause, by either word 
or deed, will surely receive his reward. 
May God bless every good effort in be- 
half of the enlightenment, improvement, 
and elevation of the race of fallen or 
perverted man. 


——__+0+—_—_. 


APPLICATION; 


ITS CULTURE AND IMPORTANCE. 





A LOVE for variety is inherent. The 
fact that man has many faculties, all 
of which seek gratification, and in diverse 
ways, is the basis of this desire. A child 
is pleased with a rattle, a whistle, or 
with adrum. These gratify his sense of 
hearing, which ripens afterward into a 
love for music. He is also attracted by 
bright colors, a red ribbon, a bright 
shawl, or a painted toy. These gratify 
his organ of Color, and when that is 
educated and developed, enables him to 
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judge of colors, including all their varied 
shades and tints, and culminates in the 
artist painter. 

The faculty of Calculation finds gratifi- 
cation in computing numbers, and mathe- 
matics grows out of this. Were there 
no organ or faculty of Calculation, there 
would be no counting, no records of 
time, no sums in addjtion, no multiplica- 
tion tables, no arithmeties. 

The faculty of Order presupposes 
method, system, and a place for things ; 
when large, or when trained, it inclines 
one to put things in place. 

ConcENTRATIVENESS fixes the atten- 
tion, holds the mind to a subject, and 
will not let go till completed. When 
over large, or excessively developed, it 
makes one tedious, prolix, and “spin 
long yarns;” but when deficient, there 
will be a lack of application, and a neces- 
sity for severe training and discipline. 
The intellect must make up for the 
deficiency till the organ becomes de- 
veloped. 

One cause of failure, on the part of 
many young men, when starting out in 
life, is the lack of application. The 
student fails to learn his lessons, not so 
much from intellectual incapacity as 
from instability and a want of perseve- 
rance. He is so fond of variety that his 
attention is easily diverted and his 
mental forces scattered. Like a bird 
without a purpose, hopping from branch 
to branch in a tree-top, his mind flits 
from object to object, and little or noth- 
ing is accomplished. When his youthful 
studies are completed, his education is 
superficial, and without a foundation. 
He now enters upon a pursuit; thinks 
it would be a fine thing to become a mer- 
chant, and enters upon a clerkship; soon 
tires of it, and in turn tries Jiterature, 
art, and mechanism; not succeeding in 
any, he tries the studies of law, medi- 
cine, and divinity. Then he tries the 
stage, and resolves to become an actor. 





In a few weeks he is satisfied that this is 
not his sphere. His next move is for the 
army or the navy, supposing himself 
capable of becoming an officer in a very 
short time. By this time he gets the 
name of “Jack at all trades,” and is 
“good for nothing at any one.” 


Now this is the history of more than 
one real experience. Boys are fond of 
variety. Indulgent parents encourage 
them in gratifying this desire at the cost 
of an important principle of success in life, 
which they fail to see till too late. 
Children should be taught to finish what 
they begin. One lesson at a time is 
enough. Diversion from the work, play, 
or lesson should not be permitted. 
When a pursuit has been decided on— 
intelligently chosen—it should be rigidly 
adhered to, no matter how repugnant. 
Let the art, the trade, or the subject be 
mastered before permitting a change. 
Let one tune be learned before com- 
mencing another; one book be finished 
before taking up another. Many a bright 
mind has been ruined for future usefulness 
and success from no other cause than from 
a lack of application. ConcENTRATIVE- 
Ness is an organ of the mind. When 
large, it gives continuity of mental action, 
resulting in appLicaTion. When small, 
the mind may be likened to an engine 
withouf a balance wheel. Parents, teach 
your children to finish what they begin. 
Teachers, do not give your pupils too 
many different studies in one day. Ap- 
prentices, if you would become master 
workmen, you must make the art or the 
trade your own, by learning how to do 
it, and sticking to it long enough to 
become masters of it. This jumping 
about “from pillar to post,” this habit 
of instability and of seeking variety, 1s 
not for the interest of the child, the 
youth, or the man. Carefully choose 
your calling, cultivate application, avoid 
any or too easy diversion from your aim, 
and finish what you begin. 
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OUR NEW FORM. 


WENTY years ago we decided to make a 

popular journal which should combine the 
features of both newspaper and magazine. 
For a time we succeeded, and kept this Jour- 
WAL open to all subjects of general interest ; 
passing events, local matters, and everything 
within the range of the widest discussions, 
compatible with the objects in view, received 
attention. Some of our readers suggested 
that extraneous matters occupied space which 
could have been more worthily filled. Others 
asked that the JourNaL should be made to 
assume a form less cumbersome and more 
symmetrical,—a form which would admit. it 
into the common bookcase, and at a less cost 
for binding. At first these were suggestions 
merely, but of late they became importuni- 
ties, and we then put the question to vote. 
Our readers, with almost one voice, demand- 
ed the change; and like other law-abiding 
citizens, we submitted to the will of the ma- 
jority, and here we are, to-day, in a new 
form, a new dress, and in the most joyous 
spirits. We certainly anticipate a gencrous 
and a cordial reception. 

Reader, how do you like it? We feel just 
a little proud of it ;—new types, good ink, 
fine paper, and a pretty cover render it at- 
tractive to the eye; but the contents, the 
reading matter, and the illustrations must 
speak for themselves. 

In future, we may not publish ephemeral 
matters, which more properly belong to the 
common newspaper which is read and de- 
stroyed ; but rather that of permanent value, 
worthy of a first-class magazine, which may 
be preserved for the use of future generations. 

It is our intention to make every succeed- 
ing number better, if possible, than the pre- 
ceding. Some help, of course, is needed 
from those in the world who appreciate and 
apply our principles. We can scarcely work 
the ship alone; but at any rate, we will do 
the best we cau, and submit to such verdict 
as our readers may be pleased to render. 

If our work is approved, we know kind 
friends will use their best endeavors to place 
the JourNAL in the hands of their friends 
and neighbors. We will print,—they will 
distribute, and thus a Knowledge of the truth 
will be disseminated throughout the town, 
county, State, and nation. 





PERSONAL DESCRIPTIONS. 


1° phrenologists tell the truth in their 
delineations of character? In answer we 
may say that some phrenologists do so, and 
some do not. There are honest phrenologists, 
and there are dishonest phrenologists. One 
of the latter piles on flattery and falsehood 
without compunction. His descriptions are as 
worthless as a bogus coin or a counterfeit note. 
He is a money grabber and an impostor. 

But one who loves the truth and his fellow- 
men and fears to do wrong, one who has in- 
tegrity and moral principle, will tell the truth 
just as sincerely as the preacher who lifis up 
his voice in holy admonition against indul- 
gences in vice and crime, or against commit- 
ting the “ unpardonable sin.” The office of a 
phrenologist is not to flatter, to magnify vir- 
tues, or to merely amuse. It is to impress his 
subject with the exact state of things with 
regard to himself. He may do this in all can- 
dor, revealing the most hidden and most unpal- 
atable truths and traits, and that, too, with- 
out giving offense. Of course it must be done 
judiciously, and it should be done in private. 
If the examiner be confident that his subject 
will steal, he need not abruptly call him a 
“thief,” but he may say to him that Ais temp- 
tation lies in the direction of Acquisitiveness, 
that unless he fortifies himself against it he 
will be liable to take that which does not 
belong to him. So of an ungoverned temper; 
though one may exhibit violence even to the 
taking of human life, he need not be told that 
he is at heart a murderer; but he may be told 
that if he be not guarded he will be in danger 
of ending his career on the gallows. And so 
of excesses in other directions. There is a 
right way of stating such things for the goed 
of the person rather than for the amusement 
of lookers-on. The worst, the most violent, 
vicious, and hardened criminal will confess all 
to a phrenologist as he would to no other per- 
son, providing he be kindly and properly 
treated. It often becomes the duty of a phre- 
nologist to encourage the weak and unfor- 
tunate—not to flatter—advising and admonish- 
ing him how to steer his course in order to 
avoid dangers and to resist temptations. To 
us there is no other more important duty, none’ 
so profoundly impressive as that of directing 
the steps of a human being in the course he 
should pursue to make life the most useful and 
successful. The office-of the priest or the 
father-confessor is not more important. How 
necessary, then, how indispensable, that the 
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truth, and nothing but the truth—no matter 
how it hurts one’s self-love or vanity—be told 
him. And in the sight of Heaven this is pre- 
cisely what an honest phrenologist will try to 
do. But look out for pretenders, impostors, 
counterfeits, and quacks. They will mislead, 
flatter, and rob you. There are counterfeit 
notes on the best banks, and there are self- 
styled professors of Phrenology, old and young, 
who are only wolves in sheep’s clothing. 


a Oe 


PHRENOLOGY A SCIENCE. 


DITOR OF JOURNAL: In looking over 

the work which you lately sent me, “ The 
Science of a New Life,” by John Corwin, M.D. 
I find the following good word for Phrenol- 
ogy. In speaking of the Law of Choice the 
author says: “In no way can this unity of 
thought, feeling, and action be so well secur- 
ed as through Phrenology—a science that is 
to do more for the welfare of the human race 
than any heretofore or hereafter to be dis- 
covered. Through the right application 
of this wonderful science, no mistake need 
be made in wife or husband choosing, no 
risks need be run, and no doubts need be 
entertained; but all is made clear as the 
truths of which it is the exponent. Masks 
avail nothing—deception, hypocrisy, and 
untruth avail nothing—under the searching 
analysis of the brain’s soul-chambers.” 

“But I don’t believe in Phrenology!” 
Then you have my sympathy; and my ad- 
vice to you, and all who think alike, is to 
study and cultivate the higher orders of your 
nature, and grow into the belief of this 


science of the mind, and so claim brother- 7 


hood with the progressive army of noble 
workers whose motto is, “ Onward and up- 
ward.” It having been assumed that unity 
of mind is the principle which lies at the 
base of a perfect marriage, and that the 
science of Phrenology is the lens through 
which we approximate this unity, one of the 
mists of the ages in the right choice of a 
mate is cleared up, and bright and clear as 
noon-day appears the Law of Choice. A. K. 
408 


How To Get a Srruation.—The best rec- 
ommendation one can bring to an employer 
is some practical evidence that you are in- 
terested in his business or pursuit. If he 





be a merchant, you may bring him custom- 
ers; if a publisher, you can extend the sales 
of his publications; if a manufacturer, tailor, 
or shoemaker, you can direct attention to his 
establishment. If he be the publisher of a 
newspaper or magazine, let him see that you 
are interested in its circulation. This, in itself, 
would be a recommendation far better than 
any letters you can bring. If a young man 
should apply to this office for a situation in the 
phrenological establishment, the first question 
would be, “ How much are you interested in 
the subject?” If he replies that he has read 
our books, formed clubs for the JouRNAL, and 
would like to assist in making the subject 
known all over the world, without reference 
to immediate personal profit, that would be 
the man forws. There are many ways in which 
a young man may make his application for a 
situation ; but none so effectual, or so likely to 
secure an entrance, as by these practical evi- 
dences. 

Employers do not regard the smell of whisky 
and tobacco a recommendation to a young man. 
Nor will a flashy dress, cheap jewelry, or com- 
ically cut hair and whiskers serve as a passport 
to favor. He must bring the evidences of in 


dustry, order, temperance, enterprise, activity, © 


good-nature, politeness, integrity, and respect 
with him, if he hope to get a good situation. 


—_+0+—___ 


THE HUMAN WILL. 


BY J. WEST NEVINS. 


) AN’S will is a power to which pliant 

nature must finally bend. God brought 
this planet into being, and then left it to the 
spirit of man to control. It remains yet in 
the history of human endeavors to teach 
each individual will to accord with the true 
will, and then to concentrate that will in the 
direction of the scientific development of 
what Swedenborg calls “The Grand Man,” 
and Auguste Comte, Le Grand Etre. 

Man has done much to wrest the dominion 
of earth from the wild forces of nature, and 
has perpetuated in thought, by means of the 
printing-press, the sublimest perceptions of 
the soul; yet upon the individual man him- 
self, his own will has never yet been taught 
to act, except most imperfectly in isolated 
instances, The same will which is learning 
to rule the outward creation should learn to 
rule its own nature. Man’s body is an 
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electric or an electro-vital engine, of which 
the chief engineer should be an electric soul. 
One of the last problems of education is, then, 
to educate the will so that it may constantly 
gain in power over the involuntary forces of 
both mind and body. Ordinarily the will is 
said to control about twenty-five per cent. of 
these forces. By exercise and education this 
control may be continued up to that point 
where the Eternal Will intervenes against 
any too presumptuous individualism. 

“ Animal Body and Ethereal Mind.” Such 
was the meaning of the symbol of the Sphynx, 
as taught by Chiron the Centaur to his pupil 
Achilles, and this is the problem to be solved 
by a-future humanity. In our present life we 
are all gymnasticizing petty and special 
faculties for petty and special purposes, for 
fame or money or temporary victory in 
ignoble contests. We cultivate some muscle 
of mind or body wherewith to gain tem- 
porary advantages; but we sacrifice that 
rounded perfection whieh constitutes the 
true human being. 

Thus have we in the world many fair- 
seeming bodies and fair-seeming souls; but 


a thinking head, a feeling heart, and an + 
" so potent as to inflict itself upon events, and 


executive body—where is this trinity of 
human capacity to be found? Christ has 
furnished us with the model of all that man 
could be in the era in which he lived: a 
heart faithful to every impulse of the highest 
good, and a body accordant with the mag- 
netic impulses of the Holy Spirit. The 
miracle has yet to be completed, and the 
reign of reason to be accomplished in a per- 
fect head, a thoroughly developed brain 
obeying the impulses of a loving heart. 

A perfectly educated will would will as 
nearly right as possible under all condi- 
tions. Were all men’s wills educated up to 
this point, the will of God, which is good, 
would accord with their wills, except the 
necessary antagonism of variety of nature. 
Now men will what is wrong, and wrong of 
necessity ensues. 

This process of will-education is continu- 
ally going on instinctively and intuitionally 
in the life of action and thought and religion ; 
but the time has come when to these should 
be added a reasoning determination guided 
by a positive scientific standard. In this 
direction thinking minds are devoting 





their energies, and the Journat is full of 
noble inspirations of this tendency. By 
means of Phrenology, which is as yet the 
only avenue to a positive Science of Mind, 
will true sciences of Anthropology and Soci- 
ology become possible, and a scientific | 
method of will-development obtain. 

Events are the resolution of infinite forces 
of which each of our individual wills is one. 
To so use our small will-force that it may 
accord with the right and true is all that is 
possible to us. 

Man’s life has often been compared with 
the current of a river, and the poet says, 

“We do but row, and we are steered by fate.” 

But sometimes, instead of rowing, we stop 
to quarrel with the steersman, and then the 
boat drifts into an eddy or is cast upon the 
rocks. Antagonism of wills makes the re- 
lentless fate by which men most suffer. Na- 
ture, though severe at times, is kindly, and 
it is the selfish will of man that distracts and 
interferes with the great and good purposes 
of creation. 

The will may be considered as the concen- 
tration by the force of reason or instinct of 
all the attributes into a focus of personality 


sway them. This power hitherto has been 
used almost exclusively by the worst men 
for the worst purposes. It has been guided 
by selfishness, ambition, ignorance, indeed 
by all the vices, and almost the only virtue 
that has as yet fairly thriven upon earth has 
been heroic self-sacrifice in blind obedience 
to supposed divine authority. This is indeed 
but the negative virtue of ignorance which 
submits to a bolder will than its own. Thus 
may all evils be traced to perversion of the 
will. All physical and mental monstrosities 
arise from the undue exercise of one power 
of our nature at the expense of another. 
These are perpetuated by generation; and 
on this simple principle all the ills that 
flesh is heir to may be accounted for. 

To will the will of the highest is then 
scientifically as well as ethically true. Our 
highest possible idea of Deity is thought-act- 
ing out the purposes of a perfect will. Man 
may well be said to be the “image of God,” 
for he is applying the same powers used in 
the creation of the universe to the re-creation 
of it for the purposes of his own nature. 
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But it is only by the indomitable use of 
reason, and the entire submission of the will 
‘to its conclusions, that the highest ends of 
the individual and the race are to be 
reached. 

Man is guided either by his animal in- 
stincts, his intellectual intuitions, or his 
reasoning will. This truth Phrenology de- 
monstrates; and the discovery of its laws 
first gave to the world a possible definite 
Mental Philosophy, by showing how the 
nature of the soul expresses itself outwardly 
in the shape of the head. In the ordinary 
events of life, or when extraordinary occa- 
sions call for sudden action, most men are 
guided merely by their instincts or intuitions. 
The law of mental evolution with them is 
from the back to the forward brain. But 
the earnest thinker reverses the process, and 
by the action of his will upon his involuntary 
powers, cultivates them into a habit of right 
action. To teach men to do this is really 
the purport of all religious inspiration. 
“Nourish well thy vast flowing vigors,” 
says Confucius. In other words, “Cultivate 
your will!” but only in submission to the 
purest purposes. “ Not my will, but Thine 
be done,” says the Saviour. This last is the 
highest possible exercise of the human will, 
when truly acted out, that each will should 
be accordant with the will of God; that 
whatsoever is absolutely right and true and 
just shall reign now and forevermore. When 
man thus wills, he is truly a free-agent. But 
we greatly mistake when we suppose that 
the repetition of the words has accomplished 
the act. This is the error of all mere formal- 
ists. They worship the sign, and not the 
thing signified. They regard words, not acts. 
They worship and obey their own selfish 
wills, and suppose, or pretend to suppose, 
that they are worshiping the will of God. 

There are times in the history of humanity 
when the condition of affairs incites all who 
think and act for the good of the race to re- 
newed exertion; when evil becomes so 
rampant that every true knight is bound to 
don his armor in the never-ending combat. 

The late events in New York financial 
circles scem to indicate that we are on the 
verge of becoming the slaves of a money 
despotism such as destroyed the Florentine 
Republic and its Italian sisters at the time 





of their greatest apparent prosperity. Our 
whole moneyed system tends to throw power 
into the hands of a few soulless corporations, 
swayed in their turn by unscrupulous capital- 
ists. To avert such a terrible catastrophe 
the will of the people must be instructed and 
thoroughly aroused. Our two great political 
parties are sinking into the mere scramble 
for office. This perversion of will must iney- 
itably lead us into worse evils than those 
we have escaped, the evils of renewing the 
miseries of past civilizations ; a moneyed aris- 
tocracy, and a people as much their slaves as 
the serfs of Russia, and without that conso- 
lation of self-sacrificing loyalty to rank and 
supposed merit which, though so often blind 
and unreasoning, is yet founded upon one of 
the noblest instincts of our nature, that 
necessary crown or arch of all the mental 
faculties, Veneration. 

What is needed in the individual—the 
determination of his will by the exercise of 
his faculty of concentration in the direction 
of confrolling and organizing his involuntary 
faculties—is needed also in the body-politic. 
All true hearts and heads should combine at 
the present period to aid the mass of human- 
ity, the people, the involuntary forces of 
society, in obtaining a true and healthful 
position. Until this is done, new throes and 
convulsions must agitate us, and outraged 
nature will assert her protest, as she has ever 
done, against attempts to coerce her into 
false directions. 


{x font, 


The agricultural, mineral, and commercial resources of each State, 
Section, and Territory ; the advantages of, and facilities for, emigration ; 
the price of lands, and cost of improvements, etc., will be given from 
time to time for the information of our readers at home and abroad. 











AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION OF OUR 
COUNTRY. 


= fourth of the population of “our coun- 
try” has been the growth of the last ten 
years ; this increase is three-fold greater than the 
sum of our numbers in the Revolutionary period, 
and it has been made while war has stricken 
down a half million of men in the vigor of 
manhood. To supply the bread required by 
these augmentary millions, the area in cereal 
crops has been constantly enlarged, and yet the 
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cultivated acres of our domain bear a small 
proportion to those unblest by the labor of the 
husbandman. Of the 293 millions of acres in 
farms, in 1850, but 113, or thirty-eight per cent., 
were “ improved,” and scarcely more than half 
of that could be said to be cultivated. In ten 
years more the farm lands had become 407 mil- 
lions, increasing thirty-eight per cent., while 
the proportion “ improved ” was forty per cent. 
of the whole, or 163 millions. We must have 
at least 500 millions of acres in farms at the 
present time, of which about 200 would be 
classed as improved, and not far from: 100 
actually cultivated. 


ACREAGE IN CROPS. 

The acreage in crops has never been taken in 
this country. In 1840 the census schedules in- 
cluded nothing but population; in 1850 a 
beginning only was attempted in the enumera- 
tion of quantities representing production; in 
1860 the test was materially enlarged, still 
omitting acreage, the initial point in the census 
of almost every European state. Such an im- 
provement in the schedules of 1870 has been 
strongly urged upon the Congressional Census 


Committee by the Department of Agriculture, ° 


and will doubtless be incorporated into the 
next enumeration. An estimate of the produc- 
tions of 1868, from data, furnishing means for 
an approximation to correctness, yet one by no 
means to be regarded as ascertained fact, may 
be made as follows, relative to the principal 


crops : 
BEND GEER. ccc ccovscescodecece 34,887,000 acres. 
(eer ee ae 18,460,000 “* 
Pn cscthvintt cies nkenuninenion 1,651,000 “ 
BR cctecttctsesccacemmensaete 9,665,000 ** 
BEE wnnciscisacescensscosecque 937,000 “* 
BURGE. coccccccccoccccescce 1,113,000 “* 
PORRSES co cccccccccccccsccesees 1,131,000 “* 
Rs cctcictscdécoseseqouses 427,000 “* 
Be tiesccannteaianensceasiwaies 21,541,000 “ 
I cccteccvicnsiscsacoeswaids 7,000,000 “* 


NO PROSPECT OF FAMINE. 

The poor of the land are not without bread. 
The use of flour is prevalent to-day among 
large numbers who did not use it in 1860; its 
consumption, notwithstanding the prices that 
have ruled during the past few years, has 
scarcely diminished per capitem even in cities 
filled with the laboring poor. 

In 1889 the wheat crop was 84,823,272 
bushels, or 4.76 to each inhabitant; in 1849, 
100,485,944, or 4.33 to each individual; in 1859, 
178,104,924, or 5.50 per capitem; in 1868, by 
estimate, 230,000,000; in 1869, probably not 
less than 245,000,000 bushels have been har- 
vested, and‘this is six bushels to each inhabit- 





ant of the country. The same production per 
capitem as in 1860 would make the supply 
234,000,000 bushels; the same increase (which 
must not be expected) in the per capitem pro- 
duction as was attained between ’50 and ’60, 
would bring the yield up to 292,000,000 bushels 
the present year. 

The reader may inquire whether, after sup- 
plying the waste of four years of war, while 
thousands of laborers were withdrawn from the 
fields, the exports of wheat and flour have been 
maintained in this decade as in that preceding. 
Let us see. Reduced to bushels, the statement 
of foreign shipments is as follows: 


Quantity. Value. 
In 10 years, ending with 1860. .199,894,458 bs. $255,172,346 
Teer = ** 1868..292,559,880 ** 409,885,514 


Prior to 1860, 19,989,445 bushels per annum ; 
since, 36,569,985 bushels—showing a surplus, 
so far as exports can show it, of more than 
sixteen and a half millions in excess of the 
period preceding the civil war. For thirty 
years, from 1829 to 1858, the average export 
was 8,688,012 bushels; for the last thirteen 
years, 31,558,445 bushels; for forty-three years, 
15,602,329 bushels. The receipts, for eight 
years past, at $1 40 per bushel (the average), 
were $51,236,064 per annum; in all, $400,888,- 
514, while the total value of the exports of 
thirty-five previous years was but $455,260,998. 
One bushel per annum, for each inhabitant, has 
been exported since 1860. It is evident that 
we must either have produced more or eaten 
less than usual during the period. High prices 
may have had some influence in reducing con- 
sumption, while the wholesale destruction of 
war increased it. If six bushels have been 
produced to each inhabitant, production has 
slightly advanced; and if one has gone into 
export, and nearly another into seed, but little 
more than four have been left for bread—a 
supply quite as small as may suffice for inexor- 
able Yankee appetite. 

« The corn exports have also increased in equal 
ratio, as is shown by the following: 


Corn. Corn Meal. 

Period. Bushels. Bartels. 
Ten years, ending 1860 ....... 51,508,002 .... 2,412,798 
Eight “* 8 WB . 00005 92,165,992 .... 2,084,671 
Forty-three “ 1868....... 198,249,975 .... 10,518,639 


The exports of the present year have been 
liberal, the prospect for a foreign demand in the 
immediate future is good, and yet prices are but 
a trifle higher than the average of 1861, when 
wheat, for export, brought $1 22 per bushel, 
and flour $5 70 per barrel, in a currency that 
was equivalent to gold. . 
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GREAT EXPORTS OF GRAIN UNDESIRABLE. 

The facts concerning grain exports, which 
show that, since 1825, the aggregate export of 
corn and corn meal is equivalent to less than a 
Sourth of the crop of the present year, and the 
total quantity of wheat and flour exported during 
the same period could be replaced by three crops, 
attest the small value of foreign shipments of 
grain to the industry of the country. It is safe 
to have a surplus, and be in a position to supply 
a temporary foreign scarcity, but as a reliance 
for permanent markets, the foreign trade is 
worthless. Our best markets are at home; 
within five years prices have been highest in 
New York at a time when little foreign demand 
existed. 

Bnt one per cent. of our corn production has 
been sent abroad, while for every bushel ship- 
ped three other bushels were sold to pay the 
cost of transportation to the seaport. The 
Western farmer who has harvested one thousand 
bushels has depended upon the foreign demand 
for the sale of ten bushels, for which he may 
have received two or three dollars, while the 
price of thirty bushels was expended in trans- 
portation from the prairies to the markets of 
Europe. 

Wheat bears transportation better, yet the 
exports of wheat, both in grain and flour, have 
been in forty-three years but 670,900,182 
bushels, worth (not to the farmer, but in the 
hands of the shipper) $865,149,512, an average 
of $1 29 per bushel. During this entire period 
the center of wheat production has been 
marching stéadily westward much faster than 
the center of population, increasing the distance 
of population, while the increased cost of 
freightage has been in accelerating ratio to the 
distance. The remedy lies in transporting corn 
in the shape of beef, mutton, pork, wool, butter, 
and cheese, and in producing wheat enough to 
feed the farmers, artisans, and non-producers 
of the country, with a small surplus to meet 
the exigency of a foreign famine. Wheat-farm- 
ing has been the curse of the soil in the North 
as has tobacco culture in the South, deteriorat- 
ing the soil, diminishing production, and yearly 
despoiling new lands. 

COTTON. 

The cotton crop of last year produced more 
money than the yield of any previous year. 
The production of the past three years has 
been, in round numbers, as follows: 


Ge ee 1,900,000 bales. 
ts cael Mina aahicdcac 2,500,000 * 
Nic ncinyindesabcccccuneasnette 2,450,000“ 


The present crop will be larger than that of 





1868, and may reach 2,750,000 bales. The 
manufacture in the United States reached 
450,000,000 Ibs. in 1868, and will be nearly as 
much the present year. About one million 
bales are now required for the spindles of this 
country, and new factories in the South will 
soon increase the home demand to more than 
half of the home supply. In 1791 our factories 
required 53 millions of pounds; in 1821, 50 
millions; in 1841, 97 millions; in 1850, 248 
millions; in 1860, 422 millions. They now 
take more than in 1860, yet the surplus cotton 
for export yields more money than did twice 
the amount in 1860. 

The quantity of cotton exported since 1825 
is 26,464,338,057 pounds of upland, and 360,- 
683,707 of sea island, valued at $3,144,270,562; 
the total aggregate of exportations of cotton, 
about 28,500,000,000 pounds, or 71,250,000 
bales of 400 pounds each. At one time Ameri- 
can cotton constituted more than eighty per 
cent. of the British imports ; now about forty- 
five per cent., while India furnishes less than 
forty. 

MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS. 

The present season, though one of peculiar 
vicissitudes, has been marked with an unusual 
degree of fruitfulness. Among the crops that 
will show a larger aggregate yield than those 
of last year are cotton, wheat, oats, barley, 
grass, potatoes, and many of the fruits. Corn, 
in the present year, as in the last, a less than 
average yield per acre, may yet aggregate a 
larger number of bushels than the crop of 1868, 
which was estimated at upward of 900,000,000 
bushels. 

The following is a statement of the census 
aggregates of some of the principal crops, com- 
pared with the estimates for 1868 : 


1850, 1860. 1868. 

Indian corn, bus. ..592,071,104. .838,792,740.. 906,527,000 
Wheat, *  ,.100,485,944..178,104,924.. 230,000,000 
Rye, * .. 14,188,813.. 21,101,380.. 22,500,000 
Oats, *  . 146,584,179. .172,648,185.. 255,000,000 
Barley, “ .. 5,167,015.. 15,825,898.. 23,000,000 
Buckwheaty. “* .. 8,956,912..-17,571,818.. 20,000,000 
Potatoes, « “ .. 65,797,896..111,148,8€".. 106,000,000 
Hay, tons... ..-- 13,838,642... 19,083,896... 26,000,000 
Tobacco, Ib§....... 199,752,655. .484,209,461.. 320,000,000 
Cotton, Ba Reacee 2,445,793... 5,387,052.. 2,450,000 
Sugar, hhds....... 236,814..  230,982.. 84,256 


The sugat interest, nearly destroyed in 1863, 
has recupefrated with great rapidity. In 1864 
the produgt was 6,658 hogsheads; in 1865, 
15,500; inj 1866, 41,000; in 1867, 37,647. The 
acreage of thie last season is doubled the present 
year, and the’ yield, though reduced by early 
frost, will show a large increase. 
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The potato crop is very largely increased, 

surpassing the figures for 1860. 
NUMBERS OF FARM STOCK. 

The following estimate of the numbers of the 
different kinds of farm animals in the country 
is compared with census exhibits: 

1850. 1360. Jan. 1869. 


TeNB.cccccces 4,336,719 .... 6,249,174 .... 6,832,793 
ee 559,331 .... 1,151,148 .... 921,662 
GA Secnecnns 18,379,907 .... 25,616,019 .... 21,433,109 
GRAD. cccccoced 21,723,220 .... 22,471,275 .... 37,724,279 
Swine.......... 30,854,213 .... 33,512,867 .... 27,316,476 


A great scarcity of swine has existed through- 
out the South since the war, and reduced 
numbers are reported from most of the States 
of the North. Cattle became reduced consider- 
ably in numbers, but are constantly increasing. 
The estimates are not too high ; a census at the 
present date would doubtless exceed these 


igures. 


PROSPECT FOR PRODUCTION. 

At the present time, while a scarcity of farm 
labor exists, there is an unusual degree of 
enterprise enlisted in various branches of pro- 
duction. Stock farms of tens of thousands of 
acres are highly remunerative ; wheat culture 
on farms embracing thousands of acres yield 
large profits; cotton plantations, generally 


“small, are in some instances eclipsing their 


former area; a firm of vineyardists in North 
Carolina is planting four hundred acres in 
various kinds of grapes, and putting out an 
orchard of fifteen thousand Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme pear-trees; another company in the same 
State has started an orchard of two hundred 
and fifty, thousand peach-trees; while other 
operators are planting whole farms in small- 
fruits, in peanuts, in castor beans, and other 
special crops. There is an awakening of enter- 
prise, a birth of new ideas in practical farming, 
especially in the South, which must tend to 
increase production, and swell the store of food 
products for a people growing by natural in- 
crease, and faster still by immigration from all 
quarters of the globe. 


——_+0e—____ 


GEORGE PEABODY. 
OBITUARY. 
asnainenie : 
E death of this eminent merchant—emi- 
nent chiefly on account of his broadcast yet 
well-digested philanthropy—was announced by 
the Atlantic telegraph on the 4th of Novem- 
ber last, and produced no little emotion in 
general society. He had been so lately among 
us, and such hopes had been entertained of 
some improvement in his health by the use of 





the waters at the Virginia Springs last summer, 
that it could hardly be credited that he had 
returned to England only to die. But his 
system had been so prostrated previously, that 
what relief might have been received by any 
medical or hygienic treatment was only for a 
short time. 

He was, however, in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age, a span of life really great when we 
contemplate his activity in and devotion to 
business pursuits from a period early in his 
youth. A constitution naturally healthy and 
vigorous was well fortified by his habits of 
temperance and frugality. He had a large 
development of brain laterally, and a tempera- 
ment contributing to balance and buoyancy of 
mind. He could undertake and sustain large 
measures and grave responsibilities without 





PORTRAIT OF GEORGE PEABODY. 


experiencing the wearing solicitude and men- 
tal strain which most men suffer in such cir- 
cumstances. The breadth between the temples 
and at the eyes shows the shrewd contriver, 
close calculator, and methodical worker. 

He was essentially a practical man in 
thought and action. ‘Steady application with- 
out worry or friction, abstemious habits, a high 
estimate of honor and integrity, a profound 
insight of human character, rigid economy, 
and discriminating prudence were among the 
mental qualities conducive to his great success. 
His life, it may be said, was remarkable for 
scarcely more than for its business enterprise 
and the accumulation of immense riches, and 
for the munificent philanthropy which adorned 
its closing years. 

Mr. Peabody came of o'd Puritan stock, and 
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was born at Danvers, Mass., February 18th, 
1795. His parents were very poor, and his 
only education was obtained at the district 
school of his native place. When but a mere 
boy of eleven he entered a grocery in Dan- 
vers, and did his part of the miscellaneous 
duties of such a situation. At fifteen years 
of age he became clerk in his brother’s dry- 
goods store in Newburyport, Mass., and two 
years afterward went into business as a part- 
ner of his uncle at Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, over whose business he had entire 
control. 

When the war of 1812 opened with England, 
young Peabody enlisted as a volunteer, and 
saw some service at Fort Warburton. At the 
conclusion of the war he entered into partner- 
ship in the drapery business with Mr. Elisha 
Riggs, a friend of his who furnished the nec- 
essary capital. The enterprise proving a suc- 
cess, the firm in 1815 removed to Baltimore. 

In the prosecution of business Peabody visit- 
ed England several times, and having become 
convinced that his interests would be best sub- 
served by settling in London, he in 1837 re- 
moved thither, and continued in trade some 
years with much success. 

In 1843 he became a banker, and by the 
exercise of his native skill, sagacity, and 
energy acquired in that vocation the bulk of 
his vast fortune. His numerous and most lib- 
eral offerings to education and for the benefit 
of the poor, which have made his name so 
popular, would require no little space for spe- 
cific mention. Some of the more prominent 
will bear reiteration here, as his contribution 
of about $200,000 to found the Danvers Pea- 
body Institute; $1,400,000 to the Baltimore 
Institute; $1,500,000 to the Southern Educa- 
tional Fund; $150,000 each to Yale and Har- 
vard Colleges ; $2,000,000 to the London poor. 
Among his relatives living he is said to have 
distributed $1,500,000,—those the most distant 
in degree of consanguinity receiving $50,000, 
and those nearer $100,000. 

Just as he was embarking for his last visit to 
this country he received a letter from Queen 
Victoria, expressing her sympathy for his ill 
health and her appreciation of his munificence 
to British subjects. A public funeral in West- 
minster Abbey was accorded to his remains 
before their transportation to his native place 
in Massachusetts. 

As a banker, he dealt chiefly in American 
securities, and pursued so straightforward and 
honorable a course that his name not only 
came to be a guarantee for credit, but contrib- 


juted largely to strengthen the confidence of 

foreign capitalists in our national finances, 
Among his peculiarities, one was that of an 
indisposition to have a house of his own. 
This may be accounted for on the ground of 
his being a bachelor, and at the same time 
fond of society. He cared little for himself in 
all things, and at the dinners he gave from 
time to time to his friends, while everything 
attractive to the appetite was provided, he 
found all the gustatory pleasure he desired in 
a plain, simple dinner. 

He lived in the house of Sir Curtis M. 
Lampson, an old friend, for several years, and 
there it was that he died. For some time 
before his death he was so annoyed by appli- 
cants of all sorts for charity, that he would not 
suffer his name and residence to appear in any 
directory or court guide. His statue shortly 
before his death had been set up in the Royal 
Exchange as a testimonial of the esteem enter- 
tained for him by the London business world. 

The London News thus speaks of him : 

“Mr. Peabody was not a man of impulsive, 
emotional benevolence, but rather of judicious, 
widely-spread beneficence. His liberality was 
not posthumous. He gave from his own sub- 
stance ; did not surrender what death wrested 
from him. His services, both to his native and 
adopted country, were fittingly and graciously 
recognized in royal letters and the thanks of 
Congress. Merchants, in passing his statue 
daily, do not need to learn from the consum- 
mate man of business how to gain money. 
His career may teach them how it may be 
wisely spent.” 

——~+09——_—__ 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


HINK not that God hath covered the hills 
with their soft, green robe, or the meadows 
with their dark, flowing grass, interspersed 
_with pure lilies, for naught but the eye of 
an unthinking gazer to look upon. 

Every spear or blade of grass hath its 
name and nature. Every bud hath its sweet- 
ness, and every flower, bush, and tree hath 
its separate mission on earth, and doth fulfill 
it. The beautiful harmony of nature mani- 
fests the inanimate love of earth for the 
source whence it came. Become familiar 
with the outward beautiful, and the inward 
beauties of thy spirit will expand more and 
still more rapidly. -Cultivate a taste for that 
which can but elevate thee in the sight of 
God and man. Let thy labor be truthful, 
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and thy reward will be beautiful as truth 
understood in purity. Let thy desires center 
in that which should be the desire of every 
one on earth, to glorify God by the elevation 
of man. vielen 








atural Piso 


FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 





\ E are told that “ the works of the Lord are 
great, made to be sought out by them who 
fear Him ;” and therefore when I am in earnest 
pursuit of any knowledge of His doings, in any 
branch of natural history, I feel that I am do- 
ing so upon the best authority; and it is a de- 
light only second to the power of creating, to 
have a long search rewarded by success. For 
five long summers I had such an interest, and 
I will relate my experience. Who that has 
spent a childhood in the country has not heard 
of the “snake made out of a horse-hair,” and 
has not tried his own hand at such creation, I 
wonder? At ten years old, I was told by my 
young brothers that if I put a horse-hair in 
water for nine days, I should find it alive on 
the tenth day. So I determined upon making 
the trial; and looking for, and finding a nice, 
long, black horse-hair, I “ cribbed” an old tin 
basin from the kitchen, and filling it with clear 
well-water, made my way labbdriously with it 
in my hand up the high fence to the top of the 
wood-house, from thence to the roof of the 
kitchen. Certainly there must be some special 
watch and ward kept upon children’s lives, 
and if so, my guardian angel had full occupa- 
tion to keep my neck whole in childhood! I 
got safely up, and deposited my basin behind 
the chimney, to keep my proceedings out of 
sight of my brothers, knowing how little chance 
I had of success if they found out the possibility 
of mounting to the kitchen roof. Day after 
day I watched my opportunity to go up to see 
what progress my snake was making, but the 
tenth day came and went, and the horse-hair 
was there, but the snake was not. Sadly “put 
out,” I assured my brothers that it “couldn’t 
be done ;” still they asserted that it had been 
done, for “some of the boys” had done it; 
there was some failure in my way of doing it, 
for most certainly horse-hair did come to life 
in water. 
Years passed away, and I grew to maturity, 
but with added years came stronger cravings 





to know more of natural history, and I did not 
forget my attempt at creation. One day while 
spending a summer in the country, a small 
packet of green moss was sent to me, with a 
message that I should find something in it that 
I might care for, and opening it, 1 found the 
object of my childish desire, a seemingly live 
horse-hair. All my old interest revived, and I 
began asking everybody likely or unlikely to 
know, “ Where does that creature come from ?” 
and it was amusing to hear how firmly the old 
childish idea had been impressed also upon 
the generations preceding and following me. 
Still I refused belief. I said, “It is unlike all 
we know of propagating life, and why this ex- 
ception? I don’t believe it.” One old man 
asked, “Can you prove the contrary?” I re- 
plied, “ Not now, but I will in time ;” but the 
search of many days brought no results. Two 
years after, a little bit of stick was handed to 
me, with one curled into a knot about it, and I 
eagerly asked where it was found, and was 
told that it had been picked up in the little 
stream, “ down by the road, close to the bridge.” 
“Then,” said I, “it goes into my aquarium, 
that I may learn its habits, and now I shall 
know all about it.” So, early next morning, I 
was “down by the road, close to the bridge,” 
and looking intently into the shallow water ; 
the sun chanced to fall in such a way as to 
make every blade of grass on the water-edge 
visible, and I found to my great joy several 
twined in a knot about more than one blade of 
water-covered grass. “Ah,” said I, “all in a 
knot together; are they social in their habits, I 
wonder? Nocturnal, too, I suspect; for so 
few, comparatively, know about them, and 
most of those I question have heard of them, 
but few speak of seeing them.” So I took my 
treasures home and put them into my aqua- 
rium. At night I found them swimming with 
wavy motion, but by day they were coiled 
about the stems of some water-plant. And 
there, for a time, my knowledge of them rested, 
and my first question was unanswered. 

Oh, the pleasures of that aquarium! the de- 
light of searching brook, running stream, and 
canal for all sorts of things to stock it! the in- 
terest of watching the habits of the creatures 
that I found! the sense of something achieved 
after groping through piles of mud dragged 
from brooks and streams to find some living 
thing hitherto unknown to me, and to try to 
find in books all they could teach of it! My 
room was a charming place to me that one 
summer in the country. My aquarium so 
beautifully kept, and my fishes knowing me 80 
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well that they came to the side whenever I 
appeared, to be fed by my hand; my tables 
covered with wire covers, borrowed from the 
kitchen, and used as nurseries for caterpillars 
and worms, lovely in my sight, though odious 
to every one else; my little book-case emptied 
of books that my collection of insects might be 
kept nicely till the summer was over, and the 
case ready for them; my two pet tortoises, and 
the crane with the broken wing, brought to 
me for cure.. “ Not very refined pursuits,” 
does some one say? Perhaps not, but exceed- 
ingly pleasant, thouglr the sun had small re- 
spect for my complexion, and my hands -were 
not over fair nor always presentable ; but all 
that was more than made up to me by the in- 
tense delight I felt while striving to learn more 
of the mind of God, and in my nearer approach 
to Him, and appreciation of His goodness to 
every living thing. Many times when I have 
been watching one of my worms changing into 
the pupa, or passing into its final state of the 
perfect insect, my heart has overflowed with 
love for and trust in Him. Oh, how much 
they lose of instruction and delight who care 
for none of these things! But I am digressing. 
Having learned all that my aquarium could 
reveal to me of my hair snake (Gordias varus), 
I found myself still far from my first question. 
Five years had passed since I had said I would 
yet discover whence they came, and I had 
sought for some account of them in books, but 
had received no satisfaction, and was rather 
discouraged, but by no means ready to give it 
up. Some writers must know, if I did not, and 
they had written of things quite as insignificant, 
but no authors to whose works I had access 
said a word about the matter. One day, late 
in September, I was “ paddling,” as often be- 
fore, in a running stream, my feet protected 
by India-rubber boots; in my hand a tin cup 
to collect spoils, and my eyes earnestly search- 
ing under every stone for whatever I could 
find. I found an unusually large Gordias, and 
with it what I thought was a white one. The 
white one looked exactly like a needleful of 
white sewing cotton rolled about in the mouth 
and ejected again, and when I got home I 
found, to my disappointment, that it broke into 
very small bits as I took it up. But a thought 
struck me. I gathered up my treasures and 
went to my room and shut myselfin. Then I 
put my Gordias into a saucer of water, and sat 
down to watch it. In a little while it began 
to deposit a white thread that soon became 
another tangled length of fine sewing-cotton. 
Thad found it after five years’ study and search ! 





It was the ova! Only once after did I have 
such a recompense for labor of that kind. It 
was after I had triumphed over the laughter 
and ridicule excited by my declaration that I 
had found the origin of water snails in a bit of 
transparent jelly, found upon a stone in the 
stream, and after some days the microscope 
had verified my assertion, when as yet the 
snails were but visible as dark spots, not larger 
than a dot. I put the ova in a wide-mouthed 
bottle (the parent died as soon as it had fulfilled 
the law of nature, “increase and multiply”). 
In a month I emptied the water into my aqua- 
rium. In November I put a lighted candle, at 
night, behind the aquarium, and saw multi- 
tudes of little hair snakes, so small and fine 
that one might easily overlook them, attached 
to the pebbles and stones by suction of the 
mouth, like lamprey eels, and while thus an- 
chored, they were wriggling about in high en- 
joyment. 

So I had at length traced them from their 
first state to their last, not omitting that they 
buried themselves in the mud as cold weather 
came. I had no particular liking for the crea- 
ture,—it reminded me too much of a snake, 
which is an object of detestation to me; but the 
enjoyment I found in my search consisted 
mostly in searching out the works of God in 
the creation of living things. And oh, what 
lessons of faith and trust do we learn by these 
studies! “ His tender mercies are over all His 
works ;” and if He cares for these beings of a 
day, how much more may we, whom He made 
but little lower than the angels, rest in the as- 
surance of His love and care? “Much study 
is a weariness to the flesh,” but oh, the closest 
study into the works of His creative power is 
strength to the weak in faith and hope, and 
especially is this the case to those who have no 


other helper. R. 
0m 
THE HEDGEHOG. 
—o— 


HIS rather curious animal, in technical 
language Erinaceus Zuropeus, belongs to 
the Insectivora or insect-eating animals, and 
differs considerably from the common swine 
with which we are familiar, although the 
name “hedgehog” would appear to ally it 
to that class of domestic animals. When 
full grown it is about nine inches in length. 
Its upper part is covered with sharp spines ; 
its body is thick ; the neck short; the crown 
of the head high; the snout long and acute ; 
the ears are of a medium size and somewhat 
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rounded; the toes are armed with strong 
nails; the tail is very short, and in some spe- 
cies entirely wanting. 

The muzzle of the hedgehog being formed 
in a manner closely analogous to that of the 
pig, doubtless suggested its name. 

It is evident from the knowledge possessed 
of this animal by many nations, both in 
ancient and modern times, that its range was 
and still is extensive. It is very frequently 
found in England, and lives in sypall thickets, 
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out a moment’s pause throw itself down, 
contracting at the same instant into a ball, in 
which condition it would reach the ground, 
from a height of twelve or fourteen feet, and 
immediately unfolding itself would scamper 
away as if entirely unaffected by the severe 
shock, 

Hedgehogs live in pairs, and are nocturnal 
in their habits,—remaining rolled up in their 
retreats during the day, but coming forth on 
the approach of night to seek their food and 





THE HEDGEHOG AND YOUNG. 


on the borders of woods and copses, in hedges 
and in dry ditches. A singular combination 
of muscles enables the hedgehog to inclose 
itself in its panoply of spines as in a mantle 
or hood, the margin of which is closed by 
means of a circular muscle, the head and 
limbs being drawn in. While the animal is 
thus enveloped in its armed skin, the spines 
stiffly radiate as from a ball, and so powerful 
is the contraction of the muscles when folded 
up, that the hedgehog might be torn in 
pieces as easily as pulled open. 

So elastic and strong is this covering, that 
the little animal can roll or throw itself down 
a considerable height without receiving the 
slightest injury. 

Mr. Bell, an English naturalist, states that 
he has seen repeatedly a domesticated hedge- 
hog run along the wall of am area, and with- 





ramble over the meadows and through the 
forests. They prey on insects, eggs, worms, 
snails, frogs, nestlings, and various kinds of 
vegetables, as roots, grasses, gooseberries, and 
strawberries when it can gain access to them, 
and the ripe fruits which fall from the trees 
in orchards, The female breeds early in the 
summer, having formed a nest with much 
skill, roofed so as to shed the rain, and lined 
within with leaves and moss. The young, 
from two to four in number, are blind at 
their birth, about two inches long, and per- 
fectly white and naked, though the rudi- 
ments of the spines are even then peréepti- 
ble. They soon begin to develop themselves, 
but it is not until a late period that the 
young are able to draw down the skin over 
the muzzle and fold themselves into a com- 
plete ball. 
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The hedgehog may be easily domesticated, 
and even becomes familiar, feeding on soaked 
bread, vegetables, and meat, The Calmucks 
keep it in their huts instead of cats, for the 
purpose of destroying vermin. In England, 
it has been made serviceable to clear houses 
of crickets, beetles, and other insects; and 
as it keeps quiet in its nest all day, and only 
is active at night, it is not merely harmless 
but useful. 

It is a hybernating animal, passing the 
winter in a state of complete torpidity, and 
when discovered in that condition it resem- 
bles a ball of herbage, so thickly has it cov- 
ered itself with dried leaves, grass, and moss. 

Many singular notions have prevailed with 
reference to the hedgehog. Albertus Mag- 
nus, a very old writer, affirms that the right 
eye of one of these animals fried in oil, kept 
in a brass vessel, and used as an ointment te 
the eyes, would enable a person to see by 
night as well as by day. 

Pliny is said to have asserted that hedge- 
hogs are capable of draining dry the milk of 
cows during the night, to the surprise of the 
dairymaid and the anger of their employer, 
but this story is not sustained by modern ob- 
servation. 

A most interesting fact in the nature of the 
animal is that well-authenticated one of its 
ability to receive the bites of the most poi- 
sonous animals without. injury. M. Lenz, 
who announced this discovery, says that he 
had in his house a female hedgehog which 
he kept in a large box. He often put into 
the box some adders, which it attacked with 
avidity, seizing them indifferently by the 
head, the body, or the tail. On one occasion 
he witnessed a combat between one of these 
creatures and a viper. When the hedgehog 
came near and smelled the snake (for with 
these animals the sense of sight is obtuse), 
she seized it by the head and held it fast be- 
tween her teeth, but without appearing to do 
it any serious harm, for having disengaged 
its head, it assumed a furious and menecing 
attitude, and hissing vehemently, inflicted 
several severe bites on the hedgehog. The 
little animal did not, however, recoil from 
the bites of the viper, or, indeed, seem to 
care much about them. At last, when the 
reptile was fatigued by its efforts, she again 
seized it by the head, which she ground 





between her teeth, compressing the fangs and 
glands of poison, and then devouring every 
part of the body. 

It is also said that the hedgehog can eat 
with impunity a large number of canthar- 
ides. A German physician in the course of 
some experiments to test the susceptibility 
of the animal to effects of poison, gave it 
strong doses of prussic acid, arsenic, opium, 
and corrosive sublimate, none of which did 
it any apparent harm. 

In some parts of Europe the flesh of the 
hedgehog is esteemed as food; the gipsies of 


* England especially accounting it a delicacy. 
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A SPONGE, 
WHAT IT 18, AND WHERE IT COMES FROM. 


- | fppwed is a sponge made of?” said George, 

gasping, snuffing and winking under his 
Croton bath. No one near could tell him; and 
the maid suggested that he “needn’t be askin’ 
such foolish questions, but.just keep still and 
be washed,” and so the matter ended. 

Now listen, George, and I will tell you what 
a sponge is. 

The very.sponge which washes your face 
was brought up from the bottom of the ocean, 
and was part of a living animal. 

For a long time sponges were supposed to 
be plants, but later observations have decided 
them to be animals, and they are placed in 
the class Protozoa, the class most resembling 
plants. 

When first found in the water their appear- 
ance is very different from this which you now 
see. 

This is the skeleton only, the part corre- 
sponding to our bones. Whem this was a com- 
plete living thing, deep down under water, it 
was covered all over the outside, and filled in 
every one of these little heles with a soft sub- 
stance something like the white of an egg, and 
this was like our flesh ; 4 was fastened tightly 
to a rock, and its col@g-was a bluish black on 
the upper side, and a\dirty white below. It 
was formerly suppoed. to be a plant, because 
it was always fast in one place; but for other 


reasons it is decidedly an animal. All through 


this mass is a regular circulation, like our 
bload and food. It has been seen to absorb 
nutritious matter—that is, to eat, or, rather 
drink. You see all over its surface orifices or 
holes; these communicate with each other 
throughout. Into the largest of these, called 
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pores, the sea water is constantly entering; 
and out of the small ones, called vents, it is 
regularly spouted out; and it doubtless finds 
in the sea water minute animals which serve 
it for food, and increase its bulk. 

And this strange animal produces others like 
itself; I will tell you how. 

From the soft part a little globule is seen to 
float off, and after moving about a while very 
briskly here and there, as if looking for a place, 
it fastens itself to some rock. Next, gradually 
begins to be seen the more solid skeleton 
(what we have here); the soft part increases, 
and so it grows; not very slowly, either, for 
the divers find it at the end of three years large 
enough to bring away. 

To get these sponges from the bottom of the 
ocean furnishes occupation for a great number 
of people. One thousand men are busy in the 
Grecian Archipelago alone; and thousands 
besides, with many hundred boats, are engaged 
in the Gulf of Machri, on the Barbary coast, 
and elsewhere; so that in many villages there, 
from May to September—the best diving time 
—only old men, women, and children are to be 
found. 

The finest kind is brought from the #gean 
Sea. At daylight there, in the summer time, 
when the weather is pleasant—for it requires 
smooth water—the boats, each with six or 
eight men and one pair of oars, will leave the 
shore and proceed to where the water is eight 
er ten or even thirty fathoms deep; for those 
found in shallow water are very inferior. 

Here they stop, and the divers prepare to 
descend. Each one puts a hoop around his 
neck, and to this fastens a bag, in which the 
sponges are put as they are gathered. In very 
deep water the diver uses a rope with a stone 
to it. He sinks the stone to the spot he in- 
tends to reach, and this holds the rope steady, 
which he uses to assist himself in coming up 
again to the surface. 

After being busy thus till noon, they return 
to some of those pleasant little nooks which 
abound on the shores of the Archipelago, to 
prepare what they have gathered fit for sale. 

The first thing is to press out the soft part 
of the animal, and then to bleach out the re- 
mainder in the sun; so they beat them, and 
stamp them, and trample them, till there is no 
more life left. 

The skeleton part is then washed, and spread 
in the sun until it is quite clean, and grows to 
be this dull yellow color; then it is packed in 
bags, and sent to market for sale—sent to all 
parts of Asia, Europe, and America. 





A SON’S ANSWER 
AND A FATHER’S REFORMATION. 


. AT will you take to drink?” asked a 

waiter of a young lad who for the first 
time accompanied his father to a public dinner. 
Uncertain what to say, and feeling sure that he 
could not be wrong if he followed his father’s 
example, he replied, “I'll take what father 
takes.” 

The answer reached his father’s ear, and in- 
stantly the full responsibility of his position 
flashed upon him. If he said, “I'll take ale,” 
as he had always said before, his son would 
take it also, and then? And the father shud- 
dered as the history of several young men, 
once promising as his own bright lad, and 
ruined by drink, started up.in solemn warning 
before him. Should his hopes also be blasted, 
and that open-faced lad become a burden? 
But for strong drink they would have been 
active, earnest, prosperous men; and if it could 
work such ruin upon them, was his own lad 
safe? Quicker than lightning these thoughts 
passed through his mind, and in a moment the 
decision was made. “If the boy falls he will 
not have me to blame;” and then in tones 
tremulous with emotion, and to the astonish- 
ment of those who knew him, he said, “ Wait- 
er, I'll take water ;” and from that day to this 
strong drink has been banished from that man’s 
table and from that man’s home. 


i —_—_-++e-—___ 


Grvinc PresEnts.—Presents should alwgys 
be the free or spontaneous gifts of the givers, 
not in the way of charities, but as mementoes, 
gifts, from heart to heart rather than from pock- 
et to pocket. The payment of honest debts, or 
rendering an equivalent for services received, 
can not come under the head of a present. 

The gift of good books is, perhaps, one of the 
most appropriate and permanent of presents. 
How we cherish the volumes received from 
loving hearts, and how constantly we are 
pleasantly reminded of the dear donors! But 
if the present be composed of substances which 
make the user worse rather than better, such, 
for example, as alcoholic liquors or tobacco, 
it would be like giving “ edged tools to infants,” 
which only injure, if they do not destroy, the 
objects of affection. 

Give presents, but be judicious iu their selec- 
tion; be sensible in their appropriation, and 
see to it that they bring happiness rather than 
sorrow and misery to the recipient. 
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1. AmaTiIvENEss.—Connu 
al love, sexual affection. 
A. ConsuGat Lovs.—Union 





2. PARENTAL Love.—Care of offspring, and all young. 
3. FrrenpDsH1p.—Sociability, attachment of friends. 
INHABITIVENESS.—Love of home and country. 
ConTinvurry.—Application, consecutiveness. 
VITATIVENESS.—Love of life, tenacious existence. 
CoMBATIVENESS.—Defense, courage, intrepidity. 
DEsTRUCTIVENESS.—Executiveness, acsamneees. 
ALIMENTIVENESs.— Appetite for food and drink. 
ACQUISITIVENESS.—F rugality, economy,accumulation 
SECRETIVENESS.—Self-control, policy, reticence. 
CaUTIOUSNESS.—Guardedness, safety, apprehension. 
APPROBATIVENESS.—Love of applause and display. 
Se.r-Esteem.—Self-respect, dignity, independence. 
FIRMNEss.—Stability, perseverance, decision. 
CoNSCIENTIOUSNESs8.—Sense of right and duty. 
Hore.—Expectation, anticipation of future good. 
SPIRITUALITY.—Intuition, prescience, faith. 
VENERATION.—Worship, adoration, respect. 
BENEVOLENCE.—Sympathy, kindness, charity. 
CoNSTRUCTIVENESS.—Ingenuity, mechanical skill. 


SPAS mos 


10. 
11. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


for life, pairing instinct. 


21. Ipgatiry.—T7aste, love of beauty, try. 

B. Susirmiry.—Love of the grand and vast. 

22. Iurration.—Copying, aptitude, adaptation. 

23. Mrirta.—F an, wit, ridicule, facetiousness. 

2%. InpIvipuaLiTy.—Observation, inquiring faculty. 

25. Form.—Memory of , looks, persons. _ 

26. Size.—Measurement of quantity and proportion. 

27. We1ent.—Control of motion, balancing. 

28. CoLor.—Discernment, and love of color. 

29. OnpER.— Method, system, going by rule. 

30. CaLcULATION.—Mental arithmetic, enumeration. 

31. Locatrry.—Memory of place, position. 

82. EVENTUALITY.—Memory of facts, events. 

33. Trme.—Telling when, time of day, dates. 

34. Tune.—Love of music, appreciation of melody. 

35. Laneuace.— Expression GC words and acts. 

36. CausaLity.—Planning, thinking, reasoning. 

37. Compartson.—Analysis, discernment of likeness and 
C. Human Nature.—Sagacity, impressions. [unlikeness. 
+ D. Suaviry.—Pleasantness, biandness, civility. 
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STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 


PHYSI@LOGY, in its relation to the laws of life, is 
the science of the functions of the entire Natural 
Man. PHRENOLOGY is that part of Physiology 
which embraces the brain and nervous system, 
through which the mind is manifested. Paysioe- 
womy is the art of discerning the character from 
the external signs of the countenance. PsycHoL- 
oGy relates to a man’s spiritual nature, or to the 
science of the soul. Buro.oey, the science of life, 
is only another name for Physiology, and may be 
used synonymously therewith. 

The TeMPERAMENTsS indicate the different quali- 
ties. They are divided into (1st) Morrve or mus- 
cular, (24) ViTaL or pee) Mental or thinking. 
In the old style the peraments are divided into 
the Sanguine, Bilious, Lymphatic, and Nervous. 

A knowledge of PaysroLoey enables us to de- 
termine the temperaments and their relative effects 
on character; and also the health, strength, and 
qualities of the organization, whether healthy or 
diseased, weak or strong, coarse or fine. Let it be 
remembered that the quality of the body and brain 
has as much to do in determining their strength 
and power as size and quantity. 

PHRENOLOGY reveals character from the shape of 
the brain, be it broad or narrow, high or low, short 


or long, and enables us to determine the location, 
relative size, and strength of the different organs. 
From it we may learn how to develop, direct, and 
restrain all the mental powers on scientific prin- 
ciples. 

PuysioGNomy, when based on Physiology and 
Phrenology, may be reduced to a system, and is an 
index to the character or disposition. There are 
certain nerves connected with the features which, 
when acted upon, produce certain changes in the 
expression; as from joy to sorrow, love to hate, 
from kindness to revenge; or from hope to fear, 
penitence, devotion, etc. The expression will be 
clear, distinct, and comprehensive, or it will be 
dull, vacant, or imbecile. If joyous and happy, 
your mouth will turn up at the corners, thus, —; 
but if downcast, desponding, and miserable, it will 
incline down at the corners, thus, ~. Are you 
good-natured? or are you sad, gloomy, and de- 
jected? The corners of your mouth alone will tell 
the story. The nose, chin, eyes, ears, lips, and all 
the other features, indicate character. 

PsycHo.Loey. — Rising from Physiology, and 
passing through Phrenology and Physiognomy, we 
come up to PsycHoLoer. This is the highest con- 
dition in which we can study man. And we find 
that, ‘‘as is the body, so is the mind.”” If the body 





be weak, exhausted, or diseased, the mind, in its 
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manifestations, sympathizes with, and is affected 
by, this condition, on the principle of a “‘sound 
mind in a sound body.” 


Tue Nervous System ramifies the whole body 
—as telegraphic wires are spread over our con- 
tinent—and each nerve, like each wire, reports to 
“headquarters ’’—the nerves to the brain, and the 
wires to the chief towns and cities. Each nerve— 
the same as each wire—performs its separate and 
special function. Thus the Muxp has its nerves, or 
ORGANS, through which it acts, the same as the 
body. The Heart circulates the blood; the Stom- 
ach digests food; we breathe with the lungs; we 
see with the eyes; hear with the ears; taste, smell, 
etc., through certain organs. And it is claimed, on 
the same principle, that different portions of the 
brain end nervous system perform different func- 
tions. Thus, we observe through the perceptive fac- 
ulties, which give curiosity and a desire to see. 
We think or reflect through the reasoning powers, 
which lead us to philosophize. We worship 
through Veneration, or the organs allotted to de- 
votion; sympathize through Benevolence; resist 
through Combativeness; love through the affec- 
tions ; fear through Caution; hope, trust, rejoice, 
despond, acquire, invent, compute, draw, paint, 
sing, etc., through different organs; all of which 
may be cultivated and strengthened by proper 
training and exercise. 

Man is not fated to be good nor bad; but is so 
organized that he may be either, i. e., he may live 
a virtuous or'a vicious life—it is optional with him. 
He may rise or fall, be temperate or intemperate, 
true or false. He may make much or little of him- 
self, and Phrenology explains how. 

Thus, by taking into account the whole man, 
body and brain—by looking at him from all points 
of view, by a careful analysis of his Physiology, 
Phrenology, and Physiognomy, we may obtain 
knowledge of all the different nerves in the body, 
their locations, functions, and uses, and this will 
reveal to us all the various “signs of character,”’ 
and how to read them. 


Tae Minp 1s THE Man. The body is simply 
the instrument through which the mind manifests 
itself while on earth. The mind is manifested 
through forty or more organs. Each is primary 
and independent in its function, doing its own 
work, and not doing the work of any other. Each 
of these powers is manifested by or through a par- 
ticular organ, or portion of the brain. The power 
of each organ, all other things being equal, is in 
exact proportion to the size and quality of that 
portion of the brain through which it is manifested. 
The mental powers are possessed originally in dif- 
ferent degrees by different individuals, and also by 
the same individual. One possesses ¢en talents, 
another jie, another one. Each mental power 
grows stronger and becomes more skillful by 
proper exercise. Our accountability is just in pro- 
portion as we make a good ora bad use of these 
talents. Each mental power was created for the 





purpose of doing good, and was intended to be 
properly used. 

Tae INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND SPIRITUAL 
powers are the crowning elements of man’s nature ; 
the other powers and propensities, which are also 
possessed by the animals, are subsidiary, and to be 
subservient to them. 

The natural powers being favorable, a proper use 
of all the mental organs insures right Development 
and Happiness in this world. 

The functions of these several organs are gov- 
erned by fixed laws. Phrenology is the science 
that explains these laws, and consequently enables 
us to guide the mental powers in accordance there- 
with. No part of the body can be affected without 
a corresponding effect on every other part. As 
the brain partakes of the physiological condition 
of every other part, so the state or condition of 
the body affects the action of the mind. 

DrvERsITY.—There are no two persons exactly 
alike in disposition or in appearance. We all 
differ more or less in opinion on most subjects, as 
we do in size, form, complexion, quality, health, 
strength, and length of life. One person has great 
bodily strength; one great mental activity. One 
is original and inventive ; another merely imitative. 
One economical; another prodigal. One is hon- 
est; another dishonest. One loves home; another 
loves to travel. One studies the sciences; another 
prefers art. One is musical, poetical, and fond of 
oratory; another disregards them. One is bold, 
courageous, manly, and self-relying ; another timid, 
irresolute, bashful, diffident, and sensitive. Phre- 
nology explains these differences, and points out 
the means by which to develop harmoniously all 
the organs of the mind. We can improve. 

Toe Urtiity or Seir-KNow.epae. — ‘‘ The 
right man in the right place” would enable society 
to move on in harmony; and it is possible, by the 
aid of science, to place each man just where he 
belongs—where he would succeed best, rise the 
highest, accomplish the most, do the most good in 
the world, and secure the most perfect happiness ; 
also, to govern and educate children, and fit each 
for the place or sphere to which he is, by nature, 
best adapted. In short, it will inform each,of us 
‘WHAT WE CAN DO BEST.” 

Tue PracticaL Uses OF PHRENOLOGY AND 
Puys10.oey, then, are—F rst, to teach us how to 
bring all parts of the system into harmonious and 
well-directed action. Szconp, to understand the 
function and uses of each separate organ. THIRD, 
to enable us to govern and educate each faculty 
and each propensity, increasing the power of some 
and properly directing all. And, rourTH, by com- 
bining these lessons, it enables us to know our- 
selves, read the characters of others, and to account 
readily for each motive, thought, and act, on sci- 
entific principles. 

Tae ForMATION OF CHARACTER is based on 
organization, and when we fully understand this, 
we may proceed with every hope of success in de 
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veloping to the fullest all those powers of body 
and mind which give character. 


Heattu.—This primary condition of all happi- 
ness and power, and without which no function, 
physical, intellectual, sentimental, or moral can, 
in this life, be properly manifested, will be dis- 
ctissed in its varied phases in a manner so plain 
and practical as to be available to those whose 
reading and culture have not led them to this great, 
this most iraportant field of inquiry. 


EpvucaTIon, in all its departments, Intellectual, 
Social, and Moral; suggestions and directions re- 
lating to the governmont and training of children, 
management of servants, selection of apprentices 
for particular branches of art or mechanism, confi- 
dential clerks and agents, partners in business, 
matrimonial companions, etc., will be given in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1870. 

Among the special uses to which Phrenology 
may be put are these: Right Treatment of the In- 
sane; Management of Criminals; and the Educa- 
tion of Imbeciles, and we propose to show how. 

It also teaches us how to strengthen the weak, 
direct the strong, regulate the passions, and make 
the most of ourselves. READER, would you not 
like to be informed on these subjects? You will 
find them in perfect harmony with the best morals 
and the highest Christianity. Read the Journ€a.. 


———_- +06 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Wuatever tends to develop body and mind in 
their normal relations, be it in the nursery, the 
garden, the field, the workshop, in the school, 
the ship, the gymnasium, or in the university, we 
deem it worthy of careful watching and direction, 
for it is true that 

“ As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 
To those institutions where the whole being is 
called out and, properly developed we feel the 
deepest interest, and shall, from time to time, 
make record of their progress and success. 


THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


This new and popular institution of learning is 
attracting much attention, and we are in receipt 
of numerous letters of inquiry relating thereto. 
Those wishing to be thoroughly advised in detail, 
can send to the University at Ithaca, N. Y., and 
obtain the “University Register,” which will 
give them the information desired. The University 
was chartered in 1865, and an appropriation of land 
was granted by the Congress of the United States 
to the institution, amounting to almost a million 
of acres. This land has been wisely located or 
selected, and is destined to become a very rich 
foundation for the University. The Hon. Ezra 
Cornell, whose name is given to the University, 
has endowed it with munificent grants of money. 

The lands of the United States (the quota coming 





to this State) were given to the University on con- 
dition that a student from each of the one hundred 
and twenty-eight assembly districts of the State of 
New York should be educated by the University 
free from all charges of tuition. And a selection 
was to be made, on examination, from among the 
pupils of the public schools and academies of the 
State of New York. There are some special 
features in this University, one of which is, in 
addition to the ordinary faculty, the non-resident 
professors, who deliver each year a course of lec- 
tures for the benefit of the University. Particular 
attention is paid to modern classics as well as an- 
cient, and is also given to history, political and 
social science, the natural sciences, the applica- 
tion of science to the arts, and human anatomy, 
physiology, and the laws of health. The Univer- 
sity is unsectarian, and seeks, as its highest 
aim, to promote Christian civilization, recogniz- 
ing no distinction in religious belief. It has also 
a voluntary manual labor scheme, enabling the 
student to do something toward defraying the 
expenses of his education. Thus far it has been 
marked by a degree of success hardly to be expect- 
ed at so early a stage. The University is open to 
students of any State or country; but free instruc- 
tion is given only to State students, a class con- 
fined, of course, to the preparatory schools of the 
State of New York. But, aside from the free 
instruction of students from the various assembly 
districts, students from abroad are received on the 
same terms as those belonging to the State. Over 
sixty students have enrolled themselves for various 
kinds of work. The mechanics’ shops, which are 
ultimately to form a part of the college of me- 
chanic arts, are not yet ready. About three hun- 
dred students can be accommodated in the Uni- 
versity buildings. The University makes no profit; 
but so arranges that it can not lose money by 
trusting. Hence its payments are made monthly, 
in advance. 

The total expense of living in the University 
buildings, including room, lights, rent of furniture, 
and board at commons, is fixed, at present, at 
$5 81 a week; but it is believed that as soon as 
the farm annexed to the College of Agriculture 
shall begin to be productive, this price may be 
considerably reduced. The fees for instruction 
are $30 a year; with room, board, lights, and fuel 
in the University, at $5 81 a week, $232 40; total, 
$262 40. 

There were 412 students in the institution at the 
time the last report was issued. The University 
has entered upon its second year, which com- 
menced the 13th of September, the spring term 
beginning in April. 

Girard College was regarded as a great benefac- 
tion, but there were some features connected with 
it which time has proved not very desirable. In 
the establishment of the Cornell University, what- 
ever had been proved objectionable in other schools 
has been avoided in this. At least, such has been 
the aim. 
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MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 

We learn from our esteemed friend Rev. William 
Pittenger, of Monnt Union, Ohio, that the insti- 
tution above named, which was commenced in 
1846 by O. N. Hartshorn, with but six pupils, has 
now become a large and a strong college, having 
an attendance of about 500 students. 

The college is unsectarian but deeply religious ; 
both sexes have been admitted to equal privileges 
from the first. And though this plan has been 
strongly opposed, it is now regarded, almost uni- 
versally, as eminently proper and right. About 
six thousand students, altogether, have been 
educated at this college. 


Connecticut LITERAKY INSTITUTION, located 
at Suffield, Conn., seventeen miles north of Hart- 
ford, is a good school to prepare pupils for college 
or for teaching, and is the cheapest good school 
we know of. 


THe number of colleges and collegiate institu- 
tions supported and controlled by the Methodist 
denomination is forty-nine. Some are wealthy, 
some are barely free from debt, and some are rely- 
ing upon the generosity of their patrons to be 
relieved of their burdens. 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF VirGrnra has lately re- 
ceived a gift of five hundred thousand dollars. 


At the late Centennial of Dartmouth College 
the alumni of the college took measures to raise 
two hundred thousand dollars; of this amount, 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars was sub- 
scribed on the spot. During the past collegiate 
year, one hundred thousand dollars were given by 
one individual. 


Hopart CoLuece has just received, from a few 
gentlemen of Buffalo, a sum of money sufficient to 
purchase a large telescope, aud a pledge of enough 
additional to meet the expense of pyfting it in 
place. The instrument is already purchased. 

GENERAL Sitvanus THAYER, graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, class of 1807, founder of the 
Thayer School, has just given the academical de- 
partment of the college one thousand dollars for 
the foundation of two prizes, to be conferred 
annually on members of the sophomore class. 
The first is forty dollars and the second twenty; 
beth to be given for proficiency in analytical 
geometry and calculus. 


Harvarp CoLLece library has unexpectedly 
received, from Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of Lon- 
don and Cambridge, England (publishers to the 
University of Oxford), a voluntary gift of one 
hundred and thirty-five volumes of their valuable 
publications. With the exception of the liberal 
and long-continued donations of Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields, and their successors, Fields, Osgood & 
Co., this is the largest gift from any publishing 
house to Harvard University since its foundation, 
two hundred and thirty years ago, 


JupGe WILLIAMs, treasurer of Hamilton College, 
has received from the studio of Hiram Powers, in 





Italy, a marble bust of Edwin C. Litchfield, valued 
at ten thousand dollars. It is to be placed in the 
Perry H. Smith Library, with other memorials of 
the college benefactor. 

A MOVEMENT has been begun in Massachusetts 
to make all the colleges and academies in the State 
free to all comers, under certain rules of discipline” 
which will secure regularity of attendance. 

Tue YALE salutatorian this year was the son of 
the salutatorian of 1819—fifty years ago. 


Accorpine to the triennial catalogue of Har- 
vard, that institution has given degrees to the 
number of 11,583, not including those of this year. 
The whole number of alumni, at present, is 8,118 
—51 more than Yale. 


Aw energetic senior in the Michigan University 
is exercising himself in the art of phonography by 
taking down the prayers offered in chapel by the 
different professors. A good practice in a good 
art, which may save his future health and prove a 
source of profit as well. 


Tue Ann Arbor juniors have again established 
their right to the champion cup, having defeated 
the Detroit nine in a game of ten innings, result- 
ing in a score of 21to 19. College students are 
wisely cultivating body as well as brain. 


THE common schools in California appear to be 
in a flourishing condition, considering the newness 
of that State. Only twenty years ago the miners 
were rushing thither without wives or children. 
Now a list of their public schools, throughout the 
State, show great progress for the short time the 
State has been organized. They have a school- 
fund of nearly a million dollars, and an income 
per annum of $122,000. They have over a hundred 
and four thousand children between five and fifteen 
years of age entitled to receive school money, the 
amount per child being $1 17. Their higher 
grades of schools are also in a flourishing condi- 
tien. 





Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem suffi ly t ing or sugg to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. 








Satem Wrirencrarr.—To Tue Eprror 
—Dear Sir; The chapter on Witchcraft, from the 
Edinburgh Review, reads well; but something that 
reads better is Wm. F. Poole’s review of Mr. Up- 
ham’s work on the Salem Delusion, to be found in 
the North American Review for April last. It thor- 
oughly upsets Upham, showing that the line of ar- 
gument adopted in the commencement to prove 
the complicity and duplicity of Cotton Mather is 
false from beginning to end; showing also that 
Upham, if he had desired, could have found docu- 
ments which he, Poole, produces to prove the ex- 
act opposite; in short, it is the coolest and richest 
reply to the argument which has been so generally 
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adopted as true, and so thoroughly refutes it, that 
no one has made a reply in favor of Upham, al- 
though it was reported that Upham was at work 
on one. 

Mr. Poole, although a Unitarian, has done the 
orthodox Congregationalists a great deal of good 
by his review, lifting a cloud which had completely 
covered that generation of Christians, and proving 
the fact beyond a doubt, that the Christian minis- 
try, as a class, was a great way ahead of any other 
class in the view taken and advice given. You 
have no doubt read it. I shall have it bound for 
preservation, as I take considerable interest in our 
early history, my ancestors on both the paternal 
and maternal sides being among the earliest set- 
tlers of the country. 

Our city folks have had a reproduction of an old 
map of Boston made this year, a copy of which, 
fortunately, has come into my possession. The 
original was made in 1729. Our mayor, is a great 


antiquarian, and is said to have more valuable pa- ° 


pers and maps relating to the ancient history of 
Boston than any other person. 

What a shame it is that so good a history of Bos- 
ton as Drake’s should be brought down only to 1770, 
simply from want of funds to insure its cost of pro- 
duction !—as I understand is the fact. 

Our mayor keeps a young man at work at least 
half of every day pasting scraps, of local interest 
cut from our papers, into scrap-books, of which he 
has many. An order has passed the City Council 
providing for the printing of a heap of manuscripis 
in the possession of the mayor, at the expense of 
the city, of course. 

I shall move the first of the week ensuing to 
Dorchester, about three miles out, where we can 
breathe something besides chimney smoke. My 
vacation, which I took early in October, was spent 
at South Hadley among the tobacco raisers. How 
ean a man call himself a Christian, and yet give his 
attention to a business nothing short of damnable? 

Many persons seem to think that the growing 
of whatever the earth can produce must be a legit- 
imate use of the soil; that in agriculture the only 
purpose is to make the most money, regardless of 
the moral injury caused by the crop produced. It 
seems to me that the true doctrine is more like 
this,—Grow only that which can be beneficial. 
Such a principle pursued will allow of sufficient 
change of crops, and will, I believe, bring in as 
much money, and more, far more, repose of mind. 

Your obedient servant, J. H. D. 





Wry Opposzp ?—The irit of the 
Times and Northampton Educator of Pu. says : 

PHRENOLOGY.—Every new science—and Phre- 
nology is comparatively new—meets with oppo- 
nents. The opposition is generally made in the 
interest of religion, or morality, or some orthodox 
system of philosophy or theology. We remember 
reading that, when anesthetics were first intro- 
duced into the practice of medicine, especially in 





parturition, even so great a light as Dr. Ramsbo- 
tham, of England, strenuously opposed it, not 
only on purely physiological, but on moral grounds. 
And who has not heard the hue and cry that has 
been raised in certain quarters against Phrenology ? 

“Tt is anti-Christian,” says one; ‘‘ It is opposed 
to the Bible,” says another; ‘‘It leads to infidel- 
ity;”’ says still another; “It is opposed to all 
sound mental philosophy,” says a fourth. Why 
all this nonsense? We believe in the Bible, and 
we believe that it is ahead of all science. We also 
believe that there is no conflict between science 
and revelation; and why, then, should we fear the 
results of scientific research? We know that many 
of our geologists and other scientists are too fast 
and too bold in many of their inductions, but just 
for that reason we again believe that no hurt can 
come to the Bible or Christianity from true scien- 
tific study. Gall was in earnest,—Spurzheim was 
in earnest,—and Wells and other modern phrenol- 
ogists are in earnest, and the time is past when one 
can do away with a new science by a mere magis- 
terial wave of the hand. We are not yet a con 
firmed phrenologist, but have almost been per- 
suaded to be such; and if we continue to study 
Lavater, and Gall, and Spurzheim, and Wells, we 
may get into the phrenological tub with both feet. 
When men think in earnest, write in earnest, and 
act and live earnestly, we don’t like to see others 
sneer at them, and make light of the work which 
has cost them toil, and sweat, and patience. Lei 
any one read the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR: 
NAL a year, and then say, if they can, ‘‘ There is 
nothing in Phrenology.”” Those who are anxious 
to learn how much truth there is in it, what are 
the facts—for it deals only in facts—on which 
phrenologists base their assertions, can do no bet- 
ter than to study Wells’ ‘‘ How to Read Charac- 
ter.” It isfull, clear, concise, practical, and con- 
tains many appropriate illustrations. 





Eo our Eorcespondents. 





Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest 
will be promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed 
Sor the return postage. 





“ Responsisiuity.”—In your JouRNAL 
for November, under the head of Responsibility. 
ou say that “differences in organization do not 
essen responsibility nor excuse crime.” Do you 
mean to say that no crime is lessened or mitigated 
by the strength of the propensity of the wrong- 
doer ? 

Ans. We said, ‘‘Accounting for differences in or- 
ganization does not lessen individual accountability 
or excuse crime.”” We had two meanings in that 
statement, one of which could have been better ex- 
pressed. One was, that the explanation of organic 
conditions tending to write or wrong actions does 
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not change anything. If any fatality exists relative 
to conduct, the science which explains it does not 
alter the facts or philosophy of the matter, nor 
change the accountability of men. The other 
meaning was, that the differences in organization 
do got obliterate accountability, however much they 
may modify it. Accountability, in the teachings 
of Scripture and in accordance with human judg- 
ment, is rightly measured by the capacity of the 
subject to understand and his ability to obey law. 


Reticion.—What is it? What is true 
religion founded upon? In what does it consist? 

Ans. Religion is love, not philosophy. It is 
founded upon the goodness of God and man’s need 
of aspiritual Father. When man cordially accepts 
God as his father, guide, and ruler, the union is 
complete. Some passages of Scripture will make 
the subject clear: 

“* What doth God require of thee, but to do justly 
[Conscientiousness], and to love mercy [Benevo- 
lence], and to walk humbly with thy God.” [Ven- 
eration and Spirituality. ]—Mic. vi. 8. 

“Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the fatherless and the widow 
in their affliction [Benevolence], and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world ;’’—James i. 27, i. ¢., 
live in obedience to the higher faculties, keeping 
the selfish and animal dispositions under proper 
restraint. St. Paul says: “‘But I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection.”—1 Cor. ix. 27. 

Does a good father love his child? Let this feel- 
ing be a hint of God’s care and love of his chil- 
dren. Does the child love and trust his parent ? 
Let this suggest our duty to God, and also the way 
to approach and obtain loving communion with 
Him. — 

Nucrors’ Sxutrs.—Are there any 
seams or sutures in the skulls of negroes dividing 


the bony structure into different pieces, the same 
ia the skulls of white men ? 


Ans. Yes. The negro skull is composed of the 
same number of bones and divided by sutures just 
like that of the white man. These seams some- 
times become united—especially when the mind is 
inactive—so as to be. nearly solid as persons ad- 
vance in age; those of the African become so at an 
earlier period in life than those of the white man, 
owing probably to the fact that they do not keep 
up the same degree of mental excitability. Every 
animal having a brain has seams in its skull—even 
the turtle and the fish. 


UNDERSTANDING, KNowLEDGE.—Does 
that which the old mental philosophers call “ un- 
derstanding” originate in a single phrenological 
faculty ?—and the same of the term “‘ wisdom ?” 


Ans. “Knowledge” is obtained by the use of 
the perceptive faculties, while the reflective organs 
manifest what the metaphysicians call the “un- 
derstanding.” A dog or a horse may perceive 
phenomena, but lacking reflective power he is un- 
able to draw proper or philosophical influences 
from facts, and therefore lacks reason. 








ImMAGINATION.—Does Imagination 
spring from a single organ? 

Ans. Ideality and Spirituality are the chief ele- 
ments in those sentiments and emotions which 
come under the appellation “Imagination.” Sev- 
eral other faculties seem to co-operate with these, 
such as Mirthfulness, Constructiveness, Causality, 
and the social organs.—— 

Maticr.—Why do some persons carry 


malice against persons, contrary to their wishes 
and better judgment? ° 


Ans. Because they have too little Benevolence— 
forgiveness,—and too much Destructiveness; and 
the faculties which constitute the ‘better judg- 
ment”’ are not strong enough always to control the 
malicious feeling. Saint Paul said, ‘‘ When I would 
do good, evil is present with me,” i. ¢., the self- 


| ish propensities clamor for gratification. 


“How to Manace Him.”—There are 
young children whom parents, nurses, and teach- 
ers find it im ible to a A young “ four- 
year old”’ rules the house. at is to be done in 
such cases ? 


Ans, ‘ Examine his head ;”” observe how promi- 
nent the organs just above the ear, at Destructive- 
ness, also at Combativeness, Self-Esteem, and 
Firmness. Then adopt such measures as will tend 
to develop the other organs, such as Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness. Keep these 
organs growing, and in time you will find it less 
difficult to control and direct the passions and pro- 
pensities. Remember, also, that the children of 
young parents are more impulsive, passionate, and 
high-tempered than the children of parents more 
mature, and make allowances. It is a fact that 
young parents are themselves more impatient than 
older ones, and punish their childrefi more severe- 
ly. So do young teachers. Young physicians 
give more and stronger medicines than older ones. 
Young authors write more nonsense than their 
seniors. Young preachers are more disposed to 
consign their hearers to perdition than older and 
more considerate ones. Why? The fault is in 
themselves. Be considerate of the little ones who 
inherit their tendencies to excess, and begin the 
cvurrection in yourselves. —— 

TEMPERAMENT—MARRIAGE. — Does a 
similarity of the in man and wife 


temperaments 
= any way the nature or the number of their 
issue 


Ans. Yes. If each has a good degree of all the 
temperaments, it is well if they are similar. If one 
has a temperament predominantly mental, or vital, 
or motive, the other should have a predominance 
of those conditions of temperament which the com- 
panion Jacks. See our work on WEDLOCK. 


Heap or a Sratuzr.—We are desired 
to visit Syracuse, N. Y., and examine the head of 
the stone statue recently found at Cardiff. It is 
said our opinion, as to whether it be a human 
petrifaction of gigantic proportions, or only a piece 
of sculpture, would be conclusive. No remittance 
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or inclosure, with which to defray our expenses to 
visit the thing, Mahomet declines going to the 
mountain. —_— 

SECRETIVENESS AND CAUTIOUSNESS 
Larcr.—I know a lady whose Secretiveness is so 
large that she is proverbial for revealing no se- 
crets; and she is so cautious, that “ ” 
seems written on her face. Is this natural—inher- 
ited—or is it acquired? And will the organs grow 
after one has attained the age of twenty-five or 
thirty years ? 

Ans. Yes. If much used, and the body gives am- 
ple nourishment to the brain, the organs will in- 
crease not only in force and facility of action, but 
in size also — 

Marriace.— At what age do you 
deem it proper for a gentleman and a lady to 
marry? and why should the gentleman be the 
oldest ? 

ins. When fully grown, and when their minds 
are sufficiently matured to assume the duties and 
responsibilities of paternity and maternity. Green 
girls and green boys should wait. For answers to 
your other questions, see the new book on WED- 
LOCK, published at this office. 

Personat  Improvement.—Your 
JOURNAL tells us we should study ourselves phre- 
nologically, and thus learn to cultivate the organs 
that are weak, and restrain those which are too 
active. Is it not just as much our duty to to 
improve our race, our fellow-men, and the future 
generation as to be so selfish as only to improve 
ourselves ? 

Ans. Our first object should be to correct our 
own errors,\and who knows but what we may, by 
our example, evidencing self-improvement, preach 
more than by any precept, which, however good 
it may be, is effectually emphasized by example. 
Read the parable of the Mote and the Beam. 


Literary Hotices. 


[AQ works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office, at prices annexed.) 














Virat Resources; or, How to Become 
Bageclogiealy Younger and Stronger. By 
Jerome Kidder, M.D. New York: blished 
3 the Author. 16mo0; pp. 165; cloth. Price, 

1 50. For sale at this office. 


This volume is the product of “‘a scrutiny into 
the domain of the laws to which nature sometimes 
marvelously resorts for aid in its restorative 
powers,” and its table of contents offers an 
analysis of such scrutiny, viz. : Plurality of Person- 
ality—Mental Phenomenon; Anatomical Phenum- 
enon ; Lateral Halves of the Brain and Body; Meta- 
morphosis; Hereditary Influences ; Underground, or 
Latent Peculiarities ; Marriages of Consanguinity ; 
Maternal Impressions ; Appetency—Body and Mind 
Reciprocate; Power of the Mind over the Body; 
Recipiency and Influence of Mind; Transforming 
Powers of the Mind; Has the Mind Contour? Why 
Marriages of Consanguinity restrict Vital Resour- 
ces; Latent Qualities may be aroused to Action 





The reader of this summary will reasonably infer 
that the author bases much of his argument on 
phrenological principles, as well as on well-known 
facts of physiology and anatomy. The few illus- 
trations are in direct point. 


Tue Bourzpine oF THE Sup. By Hepry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. With Illustrations. 
One volume, 12mo; ope 79; cloth. Price, $3. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


We hope this poem, by Mr. Longfellow, will 
inspire a noble ambition in the minds of our 
American youth, and incline them to invent and 
construct ships that shall surpass anything yet 
propelled by wind or steam. Let us build and 
man our ships of and with the best material. 
Buy the book. It is beautiful and good. 


History or Evrorran Morats from 
— to Charlemagne. By W. E. H. Lecky, 
M.A., author of “ History of Rationalism in 
Europe.” In two vols. octavo; cloth. Price, $6. 


Mr. Lecky’s “ History of European Morals” is 
attracting great attention in the foreign periodicals, 
and is regarded as an original and highly important 
contribution to the progress of ethical literature. 

The London Saturday Review says it may be 
looked upon as a complement to Mr. Buckle’s 
“ History of Civilization.”” The same Review says 
of Mr. Lecky: “‘ He has drawn a most impressive 
picture of the evolution of Christian morality, 
especially in its early stages, out of the civilization 
of the Roman empire, of the various changes of 
moral type and standard, of the successive degrees 
of prominence as clearly shown in different classes, 
virtues in the ideal character of the time, and of 
their influence on one another, to be remarked in 
the course of this great moral recasting of society.” 
Mr. Lecky has produced a very interesting work. 
Now, if he will look at the subject from a phreno- 
logical stand-point, he will see the truth as it is. 


Morar, Inrettectvat, AnD PurysicaL 
CuLTURE; or, The Philosophy of True Living. 
By Prof. F.G. Welch. One vol., 12mo . WP. 29 ; 
cloth. Price, $2 25. New York: ood & 
Holbrook. 


The aim of the author is to treat extensively of 
the laws of health, and in a manner that will be 
easily understood. With this in view, he arranged 
it in four parts. First, The Gymnasium; second, 
The Dio Lewis System of Gymnastics ; third, The 
House We Live In; fourth, Mental and Moral 
Culture. Appropriate chapters are given under 
each of these general headings. 

The author shows true appreciation by quoting 
on his title-page the following words of Senator 
T. J. Rusk, in a letter to the editor of this Jour- 
WAL: “When a man properly understands himself 
—mentally, morally, and physically—his road to 
happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guarantee for his good conduct and usefulness.” 

The new book may be called an Encyclopedia 
of Gymnastic Literature. It contains the best 
thoughts of all the best teachers. 
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Natvonat History or tHe Human 
Races, with their Primitive Form and Origin, 
Primeval Distribution, Dist cnerme | Pec - 
ties, Antiquity, Works of Art, Physical Structure, 
Mental Endowments and Moral Bearing. Also, 
An Account of the Construction of the Globe, 
Changes of its Surface, Elevation of its Moun- 
tains, and Subsidence of Land; ther with 
other interesting matter. Illustrated by colored 
plates of each type. With numerous en 
egg their varied forms. By John P. 
Jeffries. ne volume, 8yo; pp. 3 cloth. 
Price, $5. Published by the 
sale at this office. 


The author divides his work into the following 
chapters: On the Antiquity of Man, including 
Works of Art; Distribution of Man; the Earth’s 
Crust; Physical Man; Natural History of Man; 
the Caucasian Race; the Mongolian Type; the 
Malay Type; the American Type; North Ameri- 
can Indians; the Iroquois, Hurons, and Mobilians, 
Indian Nations of Mexico; Indians of South 
America; the African Race; the Social Nature of 
Man; Man Morally Considered.’ 

He advocates the theory of the original diversity 
of the human creation, that is, that there were the 
following five great types of the human family: 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, African, and Ameri- 
can. His book gives evidence that, notwithstand- 
ing his legal practice of a quarter of a century’s 
duration, he has found leisure for extended re- 
searches in Ethnology, and presents their results in 
this work in an entertaining and understandable 
manner. 

We commend the book to the attention of all 
who are interested in the study of Ethnology and 
kindred subjects. — 


Mrnp AnD Bratry; or, Tho Correlation 
of Consciousness and Organization, systemat- 
ically investigated and applied _ to Philoso hy, 
Mental Science, and Practice. By Thomas Lay- 
cock, M.D., ete., Professor of the tice of Med- 
icine and of Clinical Medicine, and Lecturer on 
Medical hag and Mental Diseases, in the 
University of Edinburgh. With a prelimi 
dissertation on method and illustration of the 
text. In two volumes; cloth, 12mo; 912 pp. 
Price, $7. 

All phrenologists, physiologists, and psychol- 
ogists should read this work. The author brings 
his subject up to the present, giving all the avail- 
able knowledge to date. Others will probably 
begin where he leaves off, and thus the sum of all 
knowledge be finally attained. 


uthor, and for 


Srrvueetes anp Trivmpss; or, Forty 
Years’ Recollections of P. T. Barnum. Written 
by himself. One stout octavo volume ; RP 780. 
rT.“ Tilustrated. Hartford, Ct:: J. B. Burr 
& Co. Sold only by subscription. 


In this work Mr. Barnum has lived his adventur- 
ous life over again. He has told the story without 
the fear of criticism or the hope of special favor ; 
with him, it is almost a matter of indifference what 
others say or think of him. His love of success is 
great, his love of praise is moderate, and he is not 
an easy subject for flattery. The title of the portly 
volume explains its object. Our readers will prob- 





ably be better pleased with a brief description of 
the man than of his book, which can only be had 
of agents. Mr. Barnum stands about five feet 
eight; weight not far from 180; complexion fair ; 
hair brown; eyes dark hazel; skin florid; and 
build rather stout. His step is quick and elastic; 
voice rather of a high key, emphatic and explosive; 
and his general action is resolute and bustling. 
The size of body and brain is above the average ; 
the temperaments, vital, mental, motive, age fairly 
blended ; his chest and neck are large; his head 
well set on, large at the base; very large percep- 
tives; full in the crown at Firmness and Self- 
Esteem ; large in the side-head at Constructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness. Both 
Benevolence and Veneration are large—inclining 
him to be generous and devotional; while his 
Cautiousness and Conscientiousness are moderate 
and less influential. Is not this in keeping with 
some of his reckless transactions ?’—the Jerome 
clock speculation for example. His social feelings 
are strong; he is gallant, makes many friends, and 
is patriotic. He is inventive; prolific of new 
schemes and projects, but lacks prudence and ap- 
plication. The book gives an account of a remark- 
ably busy life, if not the most useful, and it must 
prove very entertaining to most readers. 


A Paysicran’s Prostems. By Charles 
Elam, M.D., M.R.C.P. One volume, 12mo; pp. 
400; cloth. Price $175. Fields & Osgood. 


The above title is but slightly indicative of 
the character of the book, which is a very interest- 
ing and scientific dissertation on the subject of 
hereditary descent. It opens with the following 
expressive problems: “‘ What of essential nature do 
our parents and ancestors bequeath to us? Apart 
from those transitory possessions of money, houses, 
and land, which do not endure, what do we derive 
from our parents that is permanent and inclienable 
—that determines our temperament and constitu- 
tion, our proclivities to health or disease, to vir- 
tue or vice, to dullness, mediocrity, or genius—in 
short, our entire intellectual and moral nature, no 
less than our physical organization?’’ The table 
of contents will interest thinkers: ‘ Natural 
Heritage; On Degeneration of Man; On Moral 
and Criminal Epidemics ; Body and Mind ; Illusions 
and Hallucinations ; The Demon of Socrates; The 
Amulet of Pascal; On Somnambulism; Revery 
and Abstraction.” For popular reading its inter- 
est is not much enhanced by Latin quotations, but 
there is enough that is not Latin to answer every 
purpose for the uneducated thinking student. 

Across America anp Asta. Professor 
Raphael Pumpelly, of Harvard, has written a work 
under the above title, and Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt 
are to publish the same. It is to be an octavo, 
amply illustrated. Price not yet announced. The 
author has given some account of his travels and 
observations in the magazines. When the work is 
ready, we shall have more to say about it. 
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Tae Romance or Spantsn History. 
By John 8. C. Abbott, author of ‘‘The French 
Revolution,” “The History of Napoleon Bona- 

.” ete. With illustrations. One vol., 12mo; 
cloth. Price $2. Harper & Brothers. 


The Spanish rebellion came too soon. The peo. 
ple were not prepared for freedom. They have 
been kept too much in ignorance, and in the bonds 
of superstition. Half a century of free schools 
would have prepared them for liberty. Their 
monarcliy is broken down; but they are not yet 
ready for republicanism ; more blood may be spilled 
before peace can be established. Cuba must be 
free, though Spain may keep on her fetters. Mr. 
Abbott has produced a most interesting book, evi- 
dently based on real knowledge. History, instead 
of “romance,” would have been the more appro- 
priate title. 


Tae Lirrte Sower, published by W. 
W. Dowling & Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, intended 
for children, comes to us accompanied by four 
fall-page pictures “‘ printed in seven colors, from 
an entirely new process,” and said to be “‘the 
handsomest ever printed in the West.’”’ It is an 
interesting monthly, adapted to the comprehension 
of children of all ages. Only $1 a year. 


Tue Curistran STanparp is an ex- 
cellent weekly, published by R. W. Carroll & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Send ten cents to the publish- 
ers for a specimen copy. 


Tae Poettcat Works of James Russell 
Lowell. Complete edition. One vol., 18mo; 
pp. 487. Price, $1. Fields, Osgood & Co. 


A gem of a book, which will perpetuate the fair 
fame of the illustrious author. 


Vaccination. Dr. C. C. Schieferdecker 
has published a pamphlet in defense of his views 
against vaccination. Price, 10cents. Address the 
Author, at 313 West Twenty-second St., N. Y. 


Toe Necro’s Oricixy: anv, Is THE 


Nzero Cursep? By B. T. Tanner. One vol., 
12mo; pp. 38; paper. Price, 25 cents. Phila- 
delphia: can M. E. Book itory. 


Of course the writer clears up the case, and 
proves that there is no Divine curse resting on the 
negro. Now, let the author write and publish a 
book showing how the negro may develop him- 
self into the highest manhood by industry, tem- 
perance, economy, honesty, virtue, and true Chris- 
tian religion. The negro can improve. 


Communion Wine anp Brste Tewrer- 
ANCE. Being a Review of Dr. Thomas Laurie’s 
Article in the Bibliotheca Sacra of January, 1869. 
By Rev. William M. Thayer. One vol., 12mo; 
RP. 90. aren, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

ew York: National Temperance Society and 

Publication House. 

One of the most searching and profound argu- 
ments yet advanced im support of total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks. Let every friend of 
temperance arm himself with the incontestible 





arguments of this Christian author. He hits the 
nail on the head, drives it home and clinches it. 
Religious men should read it. 


Tae Potar Wortp: A Popular De- 
scription of Man and Nature in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Regions.  f-~ G. Hartwig, author 
of “The Sea, and Its Living Wonders,” “ The 
Harmonies of Nature,” etc. With additional 
Chapters, and 163 Illustrations. One large octavo 
VoL ; cloth; pp. 486. Price, $375. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Here we have the most complete work yet 
written on the most wonderful portion of our 
globe—the polar world. The text is written in a 
sprightly style, and the illustrations spirited and 
excellent. The arctic regions, from Greenland to 
Alaska, with their people, reindeer, walruses, 
seal, fish, birds, polar bears, dogs, etc., are de- 
scribed to the life. One who reads this work will 
suffer less from the cold during the present winter. 
It should be placed in every reading-room and in 
every library. — 

Linpa; or, The Young Pilot of the 

Belle Creole. By Mrs. C. L. Hentz, author of 

twenty or more Stories, with a Biography of the 


Author. Pp. 276. Price, $1 75. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Uniform with Peterson’s thick book novels, 
which are everywhere for sale. 


Wreckep 1n Port. A Novel. By 
Edmund Yates, author of “ Kissing the Rod,” 
“Land at Last,” “ Black Sheep,” ete., ete. One 
volume; pp. 142, octavo; paper. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tue VILLAGE ON THE CuIFF, with other 
Stories and Sketches. By Anne Isabella Thack- 
eray. Household Edition. One vol. ; cloth, 12mo ; 
pp. 277. Price, $1 25. Fields, Osgood & Co. 


This is the first of the two volumes by Miss 
Thackeray from the Boston press; and is gotten 
up in uniform style with other popular novels. 


Miscettanies. By W. M. Thackeray. 
III. The Book of Snobs, Sketches and Travels 
in London, Denis Duval, and other Stories. 
Household Edition. One vol.; pp. 512; cloth, 
12mo. Price, $1 25. Fields, Osgood & Co. 


A good thing. The Book of Snobs should be 
read by all classes. Each may look in this mirror 
and see himself portrayed. It is instructive and 
corrective. Everybody should read it, and be 
snobs no more forever. 


Rosert Granam. <A Sequel to “ Linda.” 
By Mrs. C. L. Hentz. 12mo; pp. 256. Price, 
$i 75. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


One of a series of twelve volumes by this pro- 
lifie story writer. 

Popping THE Question ; or, The Belle 
of the Ball. By Mrs. Gordon Smythies, author of 
“The Jilt,” “‘The Breach of Promise,’ “ The 
Marrying Man,” “Old Love and the New,” 
“Cousin Geoffrey,” ‘‘ Hylton House,” ete. One 
vol.; pp. 76, octavo; paper. Price, 75 cents. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 





